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Southern Aid Society 
of Va., Inc. 


announces with pleasure the granting 

ers nm a by the department of Banking and 
a Insurance of the State of New Jersey, 

of a license to conduct its business in that state. 


The requirements were— 
a Paid-up Capital of $150,000 
a Surplus of 75,000 
a deposit of 10,000 


in approved bonds, a Legal Reserve to cover outstanding policies and 
evidence of ability to conduct the insurance business on the high plane 
now required by all progressive states. In all of these particulars this 
company was fully prepared to toe the mark. 


This step was in response to the invitation of hundreds of old policy- 
holders who have moved from Virginia and the South to that state, and 
who wanted to continue their Superior Three-in-One Insurance Protec- 
tion. These, and thousands of others will now have the opportunity to 


secure for One Small Premium, protection against Sickness, Disability 
and Death. 


Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc. 
Home Office: 525-7-9 N. 2nd Street, Richmond, Va. 


Operating in Virginia, District of Columbia and New Jersey 
Insures against Sickness, Disability and Death 











AND NOW! 
The Victory Limited Payment Life Special 


All premium payments completed in twenty years, during the period of maximum earn- 
ing power, so that middle age and later life are relieved of any possibility of burden- 
some payments. 


A waiver of future premiums so that the policy cannot lapse, together with a monthly 
income, in event of the permanent and total disability of the Insured. In addition, the 


face amount of the policy is paid, without any reduction, to the beneticiaries upon death of 
the Insured. 


Double the face amount of the policy is paid in event of accidental death of the Insured. 


Optional methods of settlement provide an assured income for dependents for ten years 
or longer in order that the proceeds may not be squandered or unwisely invested by inex- 
perienced beneficiaries. 





Liberal guaranteed Loan and Surrender Options are provided for emergencies and to pre- 
vent the lapse of your insurance when difficulties arise. 


Issued in amounts of $2,500.00 or more, to Select Risks, with reduced premiums. 


Added to all this is the usual Victory Life service—well evidenced in the confidence of 
more than twelve thousand active and enthusiastic policyholders. 


Our Agents sell this policy in the following states: 
Illinois Ohio Kentucky New York 
West Virginia Missouri Texas Indiana 
Maryland New Jersey District of Virginia 
Columbia Michigan 


Policies will be issued from this office, by mail, to any state in the Union. 


Victory Life 
Insurance Company 


Home Office: 3621 South State St. 


“FOR THE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT OP Chicago, Ill. 
SECURING THE ADMISSION OF THE 


Viotory Life Insurance Com ‘ 
AS THE PIRST NEGRO ORGANIZATION $200,000.00 Capital and the Only Negro Company Operating Under the 
ptm mpm way mam Supervision of the New York Insurance Department.” 
STATE OF NEW YORK" 
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Act Today—Mail This Coupon for Full Information and Terms. 


Victory Life Ins. Co. 
3621 South State St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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LEADING SCHOOL OF BEAUTY CULTURE [<8 HOME OF PORO TOILET PREPARATIONS 


Complete | 
Dining | 
Facilities | 


ow 


There are openings for enterprising race women to increase their earnings as PORO Agents, 
employing either their spare or full time ‘ 


— =< Write for particulars —- — 


PORO COLLEGE 


4300 St. Ferdinand Ave. Annie M. Turnbo-Malone, Founder and Sole Owner St. Louis, Mo., u.35.A. 


E 
FISK ce ‘NASHVILLE 


THE COLLEGE 


Accredited four year liberal arts college, with 11 major departments. 


THE MUSIC SCHOOL 


College major leading to B.A. degree, and full music curriculum leading to Mus.B. 
degree. , 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Graduate work in chemistry and the Social Sciences. 








For ParticuLars, AppREsSs THE DEAN 
Fisk University <3 <3 <3 Nashville, Tenn. 


THE CRISIS BOOK MART 


This department is for the convenience of our readers. Let us secure for you the books 
and the music of any publisher. 


Special Introductory Offer 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for a ten months’ new subscription to THE Crisis (Foreign postage 20c extra). 
Street 


Tre Crisis 




































W. E. BurcHarpt Dv Bois, Editor 













HE world has been flying just 
twenty-five years. — Humiliation 
Days! Fine Chinese ideas We know 
humiliation too, Golden Brothers.— 
Disarmament treaties are promises to 
throw away weapons which are use- 
less to you, if your enemy discards a 
like number of weapons useful to him. 
—The Greeks and the Italians have 
signed a treaty. Now what ?—Great 
Britain has so many people unemployed 
that she is going to spend $40,000,000 
to encourage war at Singapore.—The 
International Association for the Pro- 
tection of Authors’ Rights met in Bel- 
grade—The United States has recog- 
nized the new Chinese government at 
Nanking, which is good sense; and 
also the new King Zogu of Albania. 
Moscow next.—One Hundred years 
ago the immortal Tolstoy was born.— 

¢ world war will not end until 
English and French troops evacuate the 
German Rhineland.—$12,000,000,000 
of American capital have gone to em- 
ploy labor in Europe, Asia and Africa 
since the war; and yet we think we are 
keeping cheap labor out of America.— 
It is our deep desire to see Mr. Tunney 
married and done with.—The Smith- 
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As the Crow Flies 


Sf TASTES 


sonian Institute is explaining to Or- 
ville Wright just why and how it lied 
about him and his brother.—Colleges 
have opened, full of the problem of 
too many people wanting to know too 
much.—The top of the morning to 
Emilio Portes Gill, President elect of 
Mexico, and disappointer of all 100% 
Americans.—Philadelphia is having its 
annual season of virtue with symptoms 
a little worse than usual.— Mrs. Wille- 
brandt is campaigning against Smith 
and Perry Howard.—A tale of three 
cities is the prosecution of thieves in 
office at Newark, New York and Chi- 
cago.—Crime still waves. It has noth- 
ing whatever to do with patriotism 
and the World War.—There is in 
Germany an old, old man who longs 
for rest, but the world will not let 
Hindenburg rest.—It was great fun 
stealing the world’s gold after the 
war. We are paying for it now with 
an orgy of speculation which threatens 
disaster.—The city of New York, cen- 
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The Christmas Number of 
Tue Crisis will be beautiful in 
color and illustration and inter- 
esting in content. There will 
be a story; an essay on the ideals 
of a creative artist; something 
about the boy scouts and a fur- 
ther development of our unique 
geographical news service cov- 
ering the dark world of litera- 
ture, comment and occurrence. 
Our poetry will keep its mark 
of high distinction. The Editor 


will moralize on the election. 
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ter of the wealth of the world, can 
only find seventeen billion dollars’ 
worth of property to tax. Thousands 
of billions, concealed in stocks and 
bonds, escape taxation.—Watch the dis- 
integration of the British Empire: Can- 
ada sends her own Ministers to the 
United States and to France; Ireland 
to the United States and soon to 
France; and South Africa threatens to 
abolish "the king.—Spain and Italy are 
having trouble with dictatorships. 
Spain has had to arrest several thou- 
sand persons and cut the telegraph 
wires to the outer world. Italy is 
seeking the help of the movies.—Do- 
the people rule? Sure. On October 
15th, the Supreme Court of the United’ 
States tells the citizens of New York- 
how much to pay for carfare—High 
church and low church in England are- 
loving their neighbors as themselves: 
and Halifax and Major are swatting 
each other a-plenty.—Philip Snowden 
is placing practical Socialism on a rock 
with the burden of taxation on in- 
heritance and big incomes.—A Zep- 
pelin flies to America.—Florida is pros- 
trate with black Florida beneath the 
white, and the Red Cross on top. 
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THe Crisis 


The Trail of the Buffaloes’ 


By CHAS. H. GARVIN + 


VERYWHERE, hellish machines 
of war and wanton destruction. 
Camouflage ! Ingenious and ghastly 
it stood against the horizon. Guns! 
Machine guns, partly hidden, with 
helts of cartridges partly consumed, 
many partly demolished. ‘Trenches! 
Shell holes, half filled with slimy water. 
“Pill-boxes,” ‘“‘dug-outs,” many de- 
molished, mere heaps of concrete and 
stone. Here and there, piles of un- 
used ammunition; empty shells, their 
deadly tasks performed. Wire! Wire 
everywhere, barbed and __ hideous. 
Rifles, abandoned and rusty; heaps of 
hand grenades, robbed by the Armis- 
tice of performing their deadly tasks. 
The stench of twisted, battered, decom- 
men, long since dead, some 
crumpled, others with their faces to the 
sun. The penetrating odor of stale 
poisonous gases. Graves, hastily made 
and grotesquely marked, in grimy fields 
that for four years had literally been 
“no man’s land.” Hordes of German 
soldiers, happily scurrying here and 
there, preparing to move back across 
the line to the Vaterland. On either 
side, towering hills concealed the heavy 
defence guns of Metz. 

This is the picture we saw as we 
rode along the banks of the tranquil 
Moselle, toward Metz, just a few 
hours after the cessation of hostilities 
—almost ten years ago—November 
1th, 1918. The memory of that ride 
will never be forgotten. 


UT ten years make many changes. 
Especially noticeable are the 
changes that have been wrought in the 
towns “at the front” of impregnable 
Metz—shell torn, devastated, and 
blood-soaked by the “Buffaloes.” 
Wheat grows there now, to the right 
and to the left—precious grain fertil- 
ized by the blood of black boys. The 
old, muddy, blood-stained trenches, 
@ grown now, are seen scarring the 
Ilsid It is a tranquil countryside 
now. 
During a recent European trip it 
$ OUr opportunity to go over this 
ateaOnce again, almost ten years after 
the Armistice. Three of the most in- 
tetesting days of our trip were spent 
miking” over those scarred hills of 
this sacred area around Metz, which 
Deen occupied by the “Buffaloes” 
during those crucial days preceeding 
the signing of the Armistice. It oc- 
» Buffaloes, the name given the 92nd Division. 
Pa ormer Captain Medical Corps, 367th In- 


ty and Ccmmanding Officer, 866th Ambulance 
eet Oo’ now a practicing physician in Cleve- 
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The Grave of Lieutenant M. W. Rush 


a 
curred to us that a narrative of our 
experiences and our impressions might 
interest you and be of especial interest 
to the many thousands of “Buffaloes” 
to whom this is hallowed ground, hav- 
ing fought here so valiantly during 
those closing days of the war. It 
ought to interest also those Mothers 
and Fathers whose boys still sleep 
“over there.” 


N Armistice Day, November, 

1918, just three hours after the 
cessation of hostilities, we were in 
the city of Metz, evacuating wound- 
ed American and Allied prisoners 
of war. As you will no doubt 
recall, in October, 1918, the 92nd 
Division had been sent to this 
sector, along the Moselle river, in 
front of Metz, its front line defense 
varying from ten to fourteen kilo- 
meters. Metz had been selected by 
General Pershing as the next important 
objective of the American Army and 
the Buffaloes had been selected to take 
it. The Buffaloes were to push along 
both banks of the river in the direction 
of Corny. Metz, because of its strategic 
position, was a base of the German 
army and most powerfully manned by 
heavy guns, trench mortars, numerous 
machine guns. Its - approach was 
heavily wired, trenched, mined and 
fortified in concrete. Thousands of 
the French had died here in this war 
and in previous wars and the “‘poilu” 


thought this fortress impregnable. 

Now, ten years later, we are along 
this same route. Coming suddenly to 
the crest of a hill as we drive along, 
we look down upon fertile valleys, lit- 
tle villages clustered here and there. 
What a change! Gone are the hellish 
implements of war. Instead plows. 
This time our course along the valley 
is the same, except that we are com- 
ing from Metz toward Pont A’Mous- 
son, and our trip, instead of being 
made in a shell-marked army ambu- 
lance, is in two dilapidated Ford taxis, 
one driven by an Alsatian who had 
served with the German army and the 
other by an “ex-poilu.” 


ETZ, as you know, is in Alsace- 
Lorraine and has been restored 
to French rule. It has lost, it appeared 
to us, much of its modern-city-atmos- 
phere, which we noted on our first 
visit. Even in 1918 it appeared to us 
as one of the most modern and thriving 
cities that we had seen in France. We 
had not been to Paris then. Metz is 
not a tourist ‘center and the Grand 
Hotel where we resided—and by the 
way, we were informed by the con- 
cierge that the suite that we occupied 
had been occupied by the Kaiser on 
his numerous visits to the Metz front 
—was almost empty. 

From Metz we followed the banks 
of the Moselle through Ancy-sur-Mos- 
elle to Corny—the objective of the 
“Buffaloes” on that last drive; thence 
to Noveant-sur-Moselle. It was to 
Noveant that the Ist Battalion of the 
367th Infantry moved after those fu- 
rious days of fighting to establish a 
frontier guard for the Allies. We 
visited the houses in which had been 
Battalion headquarters and the medi- 
cal corps headquarters. Its winding 
streets are just as narrow and muddy, 
but now it is occupied by unfamiliar 
faces; then it was an abandoned shell 
torn town behind the German lines. 
It was here that the Germans main- 
tained an underground hospital, fully 
equipped and abundantly supplied. 


ROM Noveant we went through 

Arnaville to Pagny-sur-Moselle. 
Here as elsewhere the shell-torn fields 
are under cultivation and only now 
and then did we come upon a house 
that had not been rehabilitated, its 
stone chimney and partly demolished 
walls standing ghost-like, silhouetted 
on the skyline, a grim reminder of the 
past. As we approached Pagny, 
(Will you please turn to page 385) 
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How Shall we Vote? 


A Symposium 


I AM FOR HOOVER 


Because— 
IS life exemplifies the great Amer- 
ican opportunity thrown open to 
every boy. Here was a farmer lad of 
humble parentage who by force of 
character, unflagging determination and 
devotion to ideals became one of the 
world’s great leaders. 
Because— 

His experience in ministering to war 
sufferers and flood sufferers have re- 
vealed his broad sympathies for all 
mankind. 

Because— 

In the one instance in which he had 
an opportunity to serve the people of 
our group he did it without hesitation 
and without pressure. When he took 
charge of the Mississippi Flood Relief 
Committee he stated to a group of col- 
ored men that race and color did not 
enter into the relief program. That 
human lives were to be saved and 
whether they be black or white the full 
resources of their organization would 
be thrown into the breach to help. The 
record for the Mississippi Flood Relief 
work will stand in the minds of mil- 
lions of colored people as a testimonial 
of Herbert Hoover’s willingness to ad- 
minister any high office without dis- 
crimination and with even-handed jus- 
tice. 

Because— 

In his speech of acceptance he em- 
phasized the great need in America for 
equal opportunity for every one, and if 
he is elected President it is my candid, 
frank, and deliberate opinion that he 
will be the President of all of the peo- 
ple and will give the full prestige of his 
high office to that program of “equal 
opportunity” for every American citi- 
zen. 

Joun R. Hawkins, Chairman, 

Republican Colored V oters Division. 


SMITH 


HE election of Governor Smith 

would be a fine victory for the 
cause of tolerance and fair play in 
America. The moral tone of the whole 
nation would be better for such a tri- 
umph ; and every American who suffers 
from the effects of religious bigotry and 
racial hatreds would be a beneficiary. 
The Negro could not be denied par- 
ticipation in these benefits, for the 
quickened ethical perceptions of the 
nation—of which such a victory would 
be a definite indication—would make 
such exclusion impossible. The col- 
ored voter realizes this. 
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also that it would be a serious blow to 
the cause of his race if such a victory 
should be achieved without his having 
made a substantial contributicn to it. 
For the first time since his enfranchise- 
ment, the colored voter is confronted 
with an opportunity at a national elec- 
tion to use his suffrage for the adance- 
ment of his own cause. For the cause 
of tolerance and fair play is essentially 
his cause. I earnestly hope and firmly 
believe that at this election colored 
voters in overwhelming numbers will 
be found in the ranks of those Ameri- 
cans who are resolved to banish for- 
ever from this Nation religious bigotry 
and racial hatred. 

Incalculable good will come to the 
Negro in this country if he does, by 
giving his suffrage to the Democratic 
candidate for President, prove he is 
conscious of his duty and obligation as 
an American citizen. Even in the 
South, where he feels most keenly the 
effects of racial prejudice, he will bene- 
fit. There the liberal Democrats are 
leading the fight for Governor Smith, 
while on the other hand Bourbon Re- 
actionary Democrats and the Lily 
white Republicans are fighting the 
battle of the Republican candidate. It 
is the liberal Democrat in the South 
to whom the Negro must look for fair 
play. This election affords the Negro 
voter in the North an opportunity 
never before enjoyed by him to help 
his brother in the South. It is ob- 
vious that if we in the North and West 
help to elect the Democratic candidate 
for President, the liberal Democrats 
in the South must inevitably, as a re- 
sult of such action on our part, feel 
more kindly toward the Negro there. 

The intelligent colored American 
realizes that the Negro problem, so- 
called, is no longer a national political 
issue. He knows that colored people 
in this country must fight out their 
destiny in the localities where they live. 
Nearly half of the colored people in 
the United States now reside north of 
the Mason Dixon Line. There they 
are confronted by new problems and 
new conditions. If they make intelli- 
gent use of their suffrage in their new 
homes, there will never arise in the 
North the problem that still confronts 
the South. In the great cities and in- 
dustrial centers of the North, we must 
make common cause politically with 
the workers with whom we are identi- 
fied industrially and economically. The 
great majority of these workers realize 
that their interests will be best served 
by the election of Governor Smith and 


He realizes they are supporting his candidacy. If 


we are to survive industrially and ego. 
nomically in the North, we must have 
the good will of the working classes, 
We can do much to gain this good will 
by helping to elect Governor Smith, the 
candidate for President, whose elec. 
tion will best serve the interest and 
welfare of the working people. 

As long as the Negro vote is the 
property of one political party, he can 
not use it to his own advantage. He 
can use it to his own advantage only 
if he divides it. In the coming elec. 
tion, colored voters should give their 
suffrage to Governor Smith if for no 
other reason than to establish the fact 
that they are politically independent, 
The ballot is the most potent weapon 
we have in our fight for the recogni- 
tion of our constitutional rights. We 
must use this weapon. If we prove 
at this election that we are conscious 
of the power of our ballot and regard 
it as our own property and not the 
property of the Republican party, we 
shall not only carn the respe:. of the 
Nation, but we shall place ourselves in 
a position of strategic advaniage polit- 
ically. 

FERDINAND Q. Morton, 
Service Commissioner, 


York City 


THOMAS 

AM going to vote for Norman 

Thomas. I am going to vote for 
the Socialist Ticket. I vote for 
Thomas because he is a fine upstanding 
man who has not been afraid to cham- 
pion the unpopular cause, and laying 
aside a clear opportunity to be well-to- 
do and respectable, he has taken the 
more difficult road of working for the 
emancipation of the laboring classes. 
He recognizes the Negro as a part of 
the laboring class, and while he has 
not said much, distinctly and clearly, 
about the colored races and their tre- 
mendous significance for industrial 
democracy, he has said something, and 
that is more than either Smith or 
Hoover, Hughes or Harding. Cox or 
Wilson ever did. But after all, the 
chief reason for voting for Thomas is 
that he is a Socialist. Many men un- 
derstand many things under Socialism, 
but I understand an attempt to re 
arrange work and industry, wages and 
income, on a basis of reason, need and 
desert, rather than leaving them to 
chance and the rule of the strong, as 
is the case today over so large a part 
of the world. I do not pretend to know 
as to just how this can be accomplished 
but I insist that we must try to do it 
(Will you please turn to page 386) 
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COLOR DISCRIMINATION IN 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


OR many years there has been pro- 

test and complaint about the treat- 
ment of colored Americans in the Civil 
Service at Washington, D. C. It has 
always, however, been difficult to make 
these charges definite. First, because 
the discrimination itself is indefinite 
and changes from administration to 
administration, and from year to year. 
Secondly, because it is hard to get re- 
liable testimony. Those clerks who 
are already discriminated against are 
not anxious to invite further discrim- 
ination or even dismissal by making 
public complaint. 

There has always been more or less 
color discrimination in Government 
Service. Before Emancipation there 
were no Negro employees except mes- 
sengers and laborers. During Recon- 
struction when Negroes began to enter 
the Civil Service, they were by common 
consent or express order, segregated in 
parts of rooms or in rooms by them- 
selves. Appointments in the Civil Ser- 
vice, even after reformed methods and 
examinations came in, were gifficult to 
obtain by colored applicants. 

Then, as the political influence of 
Negroes increased and trained colored 
applicants appeared, a larger number 
were appointed and it was more dif- 
ficult to maintain racial discrimination. 
During the administrations of Cleve- 
land, Harrison and McKinley race dis- 
crimination in government  depart- 
ments was at a minimum. The ad- 
vent of the Wilson Administration 
in 1913 marked a determined ef- 
tort to put Negro Civil Service Ser- 
vants “in their places”. It is rumored 
that the first Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 


started the effort when she discovered 


Miss Velma White 
$400 $341 
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“Miss California” 
Miss Rosalind De Priest, $511 


that white and Negro clerks were eat- 
ing together in some instances. After 
the Wilson Administration, in some 
cases, the Republicans increased the 
segregation, and in other cases they 
gave it up. The large number of 
clerks employed during the war 
brought in new color contacts and 
problems. 


T present, two separate investi- 
gations made by the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, give the following situa- 
tion, which seems to be as near an ap- 
proximation of the truth as it is pos- 
sible to get. 
As to general. color discrimination, 
there are the following facts: 


California N. A. A. C. P. Popularity Contest 
Miss Juanita Ellsworth 


Miss Yolanda Colomb 
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Miss Reverdia Woods 
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(1) Applicants for Civil Service 
positions are required to furnish a pho- 
tograph. There are many reasons for 
this but there can be little doubt that 
the chief consequence is to enable the 
appointing power to weed out colored 
applicants. This has been openly 
acknowledged in many cases, and espe- 
cially in such cases as those where the 
applicants did not look “colored” in 
their photographs. 

(2) There is much unfair treat- 
ment in matters of rating and promo- 
tion. As, for instance, in the Wash- 
ington City Post Office, white carriers 
get preferred routes and Negro clerks 
are never assigned to window duty or 
promoted beyond the grade of Special 
Clerk. They are never made Foremen 
or Assistant Foremen. In the Burean 


of Engraving and Printing no colored... 


woman has ever been appointed to the 
clerical staff, although there is no ques- 
tion but what they could do the work. 
There are probably other cases of this 
sort. 

‘Specific cases of open discrimination 
are not as widespread or as flagrant as 
they have been in the past or as many 
people have been led to believe. There 
is apparently no discrimination in the 
Departments of Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of Labor, or the State Depart- 
ment. There seems to be little, if any, 
in the War Department, and although 
there used to be a whole segregated 
wing of colored clerks in the Census 
Bureau, this has been abolished, and 
no segregation is apparent there today. 

In some of these cases there is no 
segregation because there are either no 
colored clerks at all or very few. On 
the other hand, there are cases where 
white and colored clerks in appreciable 

(Will you please turn to page 387) 
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The Dunbar National Bank 


HE Dunbar National Bank was 

opened in Harlem in September. 
It is located in the Dunbar Apartments 
at 2824 Eighth Avenue and 150th 
Street. It has a capital and surplus 
of over a million dollars, and the 
Board of Directors is white, with the 
exception of Mr. Roscoe C. Bruce, 
Resident Manager of the Dunbar 
Apartments. The bank is conducted 
by three technical experts who are 
white: the President being Joseph D. 
Higgins; the Vice President, Arthur 
H. Thien; and the Cashier, George S. 
Loomis. 

The operating staff is entirely Ne- 
gro: the Paying Teller is Garnet R. 
Waller, who for ten years has been 
in the employ of H. O. Wilson, a col- 
ored banker of Baltimore. Before 
that, he was in government work dur- 
ing the war, and was employed by the 
Mutual Benefit Society. He is the 


son of the Reverend Garnet R. Wal- 
ler, a Baptist minister of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and one of the Direc- 
tors of the N, A. A. C. P. 

The Receiving Teller is Cyril A. 
Wilson, who was born in Barbados, 
and who has been for the past six 
years employed by the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank in various capacities, the 
last of which was that of Assistant 
Receiving Teller. 

The Bookkeeper is John P. 
Quander, Jr., who was formerly 
Auditor of the Black Swan Phono- 
graph Company and the Northeastern 
Life Insurance Company. He was in 
the Quarter Master Department dur- 
ing the war and for twelve years was 
in the Philippine Constabulary. 

In charge of Thrift Accounts is 
Miss Mae C. Hawes, a graduate of 
Atlanta University, and a Master of 
Arts of Columbia. She was formerly 
employed by the National Council of 


the Y. W. C. A. Mrs. Bernice Wolfe- 
Greene is Stenographer; Mr. Joshua 
H. Williams, in charge of the Safety 


Vault; Lieutenant John A. McDon- 
ald of the 369th Infantry, is Special 
Patrolman, Mr. William B. Smith. 


Night Watchman, and Mi. 
Williams, Messenger. 


HE object of this arrangement ot 

the bank’s officers and employees, 
is stated by persons in authority as 
follows: 

(1) “The present organization and 
personnel of the Bank are such as to 
place the institution at once upon the 
most cordial and helpful terms with 
the other financial institutions of the 
City, a matter of vital import. 

(2) “Under three technical ex- 
perts,—the President, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, the Cashier,—the Negro operat- 
ing staff can and will receive the best 
possible training in the exacting tech- 
nique of banking under New York 
City conditions. 

(3) “The advancement without 
limit of any Negro employee depends 
entirely upon his own comparative 
character, ability and devotion.” 


As to the further representation of 
(Will you please turn to page 387) 
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Calendar Chat 

HAVE written many times about 

the Norway spruce hedge on the 
north side of a yard that was so long 
“home” to me. The hedge was planted 
there in the same year that the 
American soldiers were sailing off to 
fight in Cuba. That was in 1898, a 
long time ago. But the hedge is barely 
more than five feet tall, for it is cut 
every spring. June and July of this 
year found the catbirds nesting and 
hovering there, though I have always 
consigned this hedge to the song spar- 
rows in my mind. ‘They used to mo- 
nopolize it. But at this autumn season 
more than the birds are finding refuge 
there. The rabbits are diving under it 
to yet away from the hunters. 


These little creatures of all those 
wonderful tales, far older than Uncle 
Remus’s, have had joyous gambols over 
people’s yards and gardens this sum- 
mer and had many terrible crimes 
charged to them by the farmers. Indeed 
they were in the sweet pea beds at the 
home place nibbling and shaking off the 
dainty scarlet and lavender and pink 
blooms. I would catch them there 
early in the morning when they 
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The Little Page 


By EFFIE LEE NEWSOME 


thought the world belonged to them 
and the quail. But autumn is hide 
and seek time and the hunted life is 
dreading mankind. 

Autumn meant for us children nut 
hunting. We would go after black 
walnuts. Some of the black walnut 
wood had furnished gunstocks for the 
rabbit hunters, by the way. We used 
to take the green husks off without any 
thought of stained fingers and lay the 
nuts out in the warm autumn sun to 
season. When they were ripe and 
rich we would make candy of them as 
Mexicans make their pecan candy and 
as people of South Carolina make what 
they call “pinder cakes” of peanuts. 


Turkeys 


E knew that it really wasn’t the 
right thing to do, to “cut 
through the seminary yard.” Yet it 
seemed such a convenient route, espe- 
cially when one was a little late for 
school. So we frequently used the 
small path beaten by many another 
trespasser to speed through the open- 
ing in the osage fence that marked the 
end of the trail. 
But often the short cut meant un- 


story hour” at a clinic where medical treatment and health education keep these youngsters at par physically, This and 
ases of the campaign of the National Tuberculosis Association is financed by the annual sale of Christmas seals. 





pleasant adventure. A _ turkey lived 
in the seminary yard and grazed about 
as though he owned the grounds. He 
would charge upon travelers at his 
pleasure and keep children in constant 
dread. To us he seemed immense. 
His legs were so long and purposeful. 
We would be hurrying through the | 
yard when he would strut out with 
powerful strides and aim straight for 1 
use. He would spread his great fan 
tail and swing it slightly while his 
wings brushed the ground. Worst of 


all was his “Gobble, gobble, gobble.” 'y 
The “last” bell would be ringing | 

for school ; our hearts would be flutter- 4 

ing, for often we had forgotten to 1 


bring twigs with which to meet Mr. 
Parker’s terrible gobbler. Mr. Parker | 
was a cook in the seminary and owner | 
of the dreaded turkey. ta 

The wild turkeys that the Pilgrim 
Fathers feasted upon in New England 
were larger than Mr. Parker’s fowl. 
They used to trail through the woods 
in great hosts and dine upon tender if 
young frogs and grass and grain and 
seeds and fruit. The fledglings en- 
joyed cockle-burs. The wild turkey’s ia 
nest, a mat of dry leaves in some out ; 
(Will you please turn to page 386) 
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THE BROWSING READER 


The Walls of Jericho.” A Novel by 
Rudolph Fisher, Knopf. $2.50. 


HIS is another story of Harlem, 

following the footsteps of “Nigger 
Heaven” and “Home to Harlem.” 
The casual reader wading through the 
first third of the book might think it 
nothing else but a following of these 
pathfinders into the half-world north 
of 125th Street. But a little persistence 
and a knowledge of what Rudolph 
Fisher has already accomplished in his 
remarkable short stories, will bring 
reward. For the main story of a piano 
mover and a housemaid is a well done 
and sincere bit of psychology. It is 
finely worked out with a delicate 
knowledge of human reactions. If the 
background were as sincere as the main 
picture, the novel would be a master- 
piece. But the background is a shade 
too sophisticated: and unreal. Mr. 
Fisher likes his two characters, Jinx 
and Bubber, and lingers over them; 
but somehow, to the ordinary reader, 
they are only moderately funny, a 
little smutty and certainly not humanly 
convincing. Their conversation has 
some undoubted marks of authenticity, 
for this kind of keen repartee is often 
heard among Negro laborers. But 
neither of these characters seems human 
like Shine. 

Mr. Fisher does not yet venture to 
write of himself and his own people; 
of Negroes like his mother, his sister 
and his wife. His real Harlem friends 
and his own soul nowhere yet appear 
in his pages, and nothing that can be 
mistaken for them. The glimpses of 
better class Negroes which he gives us 
are poor, ineffective make-believes. One 
wonders why? Why does Mr. Fisher 
fear to use his genius to paint his own 
kind, as he has painted Shine and 
Linda? Perhaps he doubts the taste 
of his white audience although he tries 
it severely with Miss Cramp. Per- 
haps he feels too close to his own to 
trust his artistic detachment in limn- 
ing them. Perhaps he really laughs 
at all life and believes nothing. At 
any rate, here is a step upward from 
Van Vechten and McKay—a strong, 
long, interesting step. We hope for 
others. 


“The Bahamas Handbook.” By Mary 
Moseley. The Nassau Guardian. 
Bahamas, B. W. I. 

“The Early Settlers of the Bahamas 
Islands.” Rounce and Wortley, 
England. 
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BOOKS 


American Negro authors have 
published over 20 important 
books in the last two years. 
White authors have written 15 
books about Negroes which Ne- 
groes ought to read. Periodicals 
are filled with articles on the Ne- 
gro in the United States, the 
West Indies, and Africa. How 
many of these books do you own? 
How many of these periodicals 
are on your table? Why not 
write immediately to THE CRISIS 
and secure lists and prices? 
Christmas is coming. 


These two books come to us to add 
needed knowledge among American 
Negroes of the West Indies. They 
have, of course, the difficulty of all 
books written and published in the 
West Indies: they ignore the color 
line so elaborately that one seldom 
knows when they are talking of col- 
ored people and when they are talking 
of white people. Nevertheless, if one 
remembers that the vast majority of 
those who live in the West Indies are 
of acknowledged or unacknowledged 
Negro descent, there is much informa- 
tion that one can gain. 

A correspondent writes: “As you 
will see by the ‘Handbook’, we are 
now pretty widely known as one of the 
greatest winter resorts in the world, 
and thousands of people come in from 
all over. But unfortunately very few 
Negroes. And being so closely asso- 
ciated with the United States, I am 
sure that if we were better known 
among the travelling element of our 
race, we would get quite a few repre- 
sentative Negroes here from time to 
time. And anything that you may be 
able to publish from the books sent up 
by me in Tue Crisis, from time to 
time, showing the advantages to be had 
by spending a vacation in the Bahamas, 
would be greatly appreciated. This 
summer we have had for the first time, 
the ‘Colored Embalmers Association’ 
to meet here.” 


“Black Democracy.” The Story of 
Haiti. By H. P. Davis. New 
York. MacVeagh, 1928. 


HIS is a curious work. To un- 
derstand it something of the back- 
_ground of the author and the circum- 
stances of his writing must be known. 


gs 


For thirteen years H. P. Davis has 
been an open or secret agent of the 
American Government in Haiti. Dyr. 
ing the Great War he headed a cop. 
tract to furnish castor oil beans, but 
at the end of the War the contract 
was canceled for a large sum, which 
went to certain firms which he repre. 
sented in the United States. Mr. 
Davis was then without work and up. 
doubtedly suffered often at the hands 
of the American officials. His atti- 
tude is, therefore, the attitude of one 
who believes in American domination 
in Haiti, but wishes to Supplant the 
present military occupation. Perhaps 
Mr. Davis himself would like to be 
High Commissioner. 

He has, therefore, undertaken to 
write a history of Haiti to prove his 
thesis and forward his claims. He is 
not an historian, but his book is read- 
able, and on the whole, favorable to 
the Haitian people. Nevertheless, it 
has serious defects. ‘The first part of 
140 pages runs from earliest times to 
1908. The story here is sympathetic 
ally told, but unconsciously or pur- 
posely, Mr. Davis is led far astray in 
his estimates of certain great leaders, 
particularly Dessalines. Evidently he 
has taken his picture of Dessalines from 
the French. And of all the Haitian 
leaders, Dessalines has been hated most 
by the whites because he was their 
most terrible enemy. It is not true 
that Dessalines massacred 10,000 mu- 
lattoes, and it was his generous treat- 
ment of his adversaries that made pos- 
sible the united front of the Haitians 
during the war for independence. Out- 
side of some unfortunate lapses like 
this, there is no doubt but that Mr. 
Davis has tried to write an impartial 
history, and he tells again the story of 
Haiti’s unselfish help of South 
America: 

“Haiti did, however, give a hearty 
welcome to Simon Bolivar and many 
Venezuelan families driven into exile 
by the Spaniards in 1816. Petion ex- 
tended to them all the assistance in his 
power and secretly equipped Bolivar 
with rifles, powder, cartridges, and all 
kinds of provisions. Petion was moved 
to this dangerous and generous action 
by his sincere desire to assist in freeing 
the slaves of South America, and Boli- 
var promised to abolish slavery in all 
provinces he might liberate. After 
freeing Venezuela, Bolivar sent Petion 
his beautiful gold sword, in gratitude 
to ‘the author of our liberties.’ ” 
(Will you please turn to page 39) 
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ALONG THE COLOR LINE 


NEW ENGLAND 

@ William E. Harrison of Roxbury, 
Mass., has been awarded a Price 
Greenleaf Scholarship by Harvard 
University on the basis of his record at 
the school in which he was prepared for 
college and on his entrance examina- 
tions. This scholarship carries with it 
a stipend of $400. 


THE MIDDLE STATES 

@ Mrs. Regina Anderson Andrews, 
of New York City, recently has been 
appointed Assistant Branch Librarian 
of the 115th Street Branch of the Pub- 
lic Library of that city. Formerly Mrs. 
Andrews has held the positions of As- 
sistant at the 135th Street Branch of 
the library and of Assistant Children’s 
Librarian of the Woodstock Branch. 
Mrs. Andrews studied at the Chicago 
Library School and at the Columba 
University Library School. 

@ In the recent Y. W. C. A. contest 
for the “Ideal Girl Reserve”, Miss 
Mary Pelah Cobbs of Bayonne, N. J., 
won first place. A picture of Miss 
Cobbs was presented to the Girl Re- 


Miss Mary P. Cobbs 


serve Department of the Jersey City 
branch of the Y. W. C. A. 

@ Dr. E. Elliot Rawlins, one of Har- 
lem’s best known physicians, died re- 
cently in New York City. Dr. Raw- 
lins was born’45 years ago in the island 
of St. Kitts, B. W. 1., and was brought 


as a child to New York City, where he 
studied in the public schools. In 1905 
he received his medical degree from the 
Long Island College and Hospital. 

@ Carl Diton has just completed an 
extraordinary tour. Leaving Phila- 
delphia last October with his wife, he 
made a 9 months’ tour of 33,000 miles 
in his automobile. He sang, played, 
lectured, and gave organ recitals in 
140 different concerts. Mr. Diton’s 
program consisted of classical groups 
by Scarlatti, Montevarde, Handel and 
others, German and Austrian lieder 
songs by Debussy, and other French 
masters, modern English songs and 
Negro songs and spirituals. Mr. Diton 
plans a European tour this fall. 

@ Hal Roach’s “Our Gang” is tour- 
ing the United States. ‘Farina’, the 
small colored star, is with them. Be- 
cause the Roosevelt Hotel, New York 
City, refused to accommodate ‘‘Fa- 
rina’, the “gang” took residence at the 
Park Central Hotel. 

@ A group of twelve Negro spirit- 
uals, “Spiritual Fantasia”, by Aaron 
Harrison, arranged to obtain a classi- 


R. R. Moton, J. B. Ransom, Fred R. Moore, William Pickens, R. L. Brockenburr, and others, page 378 
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cal setting, has been accepted by the 
Symphony Club of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Harrison, who is the director of the 
Harrison Musical Studios, Philadel- 
phia, will conduct the rehearsals. 

@ A new dormitory for men at 
Cheyney Institute, Pa., was dedicated 
recently and named Burleigh Hall, in 
honor of Harry T. Burleigh. 

@ Through action taken by the local 
N. A. A. C. P., under the leadership 


ot Dr. William Parks, president of the 
Asbury Park, N. J., branch, the segre- 
gation of Negroes on the ocean beach 
by Asbury Park police officers has been 
stopped. 


WASHINGTON AND VIRGINIA 


@ Fifteen states and a total member- 
ship of 14,000 were represented at the 
National Congress of Colored Parents 
and Teachers at its annual convention 
held in Charleston, W. Va., recently. 
The convention was well attended by 
delegates, teachers, and educational 
officials. Mrs. H. R. Butler of At- 
lanta, Ga., is president. 

@ Dr. Winfield Scott Montgomery 
died recently at Washington, D. C., at 
the age of 75 years. Dr. Montgomery, 
who was born of slave parentage in 
Mississippi in 1853, migrated to Ver- 
mont with a regiment of volunteers 
which was stationed at New Orleans 
after the Civil War. Entering Dart- 
mouth in 1873, Dr. Montgomery was 
graduated with the Phi Beta Kappa 
key in 1878. Since that time he has 
held many important positions in the 
Washington, D. C., public school sys- 
tem, among them: principal of the 
Good Hope School; supervising prin- 


Dr. Edgar Brown 
National Champion 
American Tennis Association 


cipal and principal of the old M Street 
High School; and assistant .superin- 
tendent in charge of colored schools, 

@ Hampton Institute opened its 6lst 
year with a registration of 1,040 stu- 
dents, as compared with 887 last year. 
Over 600 students are in the college. 
@ The National Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, Washington, showed 


Nana Sir Ofori Atta, Paramount Chief of the Akim Abuakwa, Gold Coast, West Africa, Knight of the British Empire, in his 
Cerememal Robes and Gold Crown, with Attendants 
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in its last annual statement $5,000,000 
in assets, $75,000,000 of insurance in 
force, 300,000 policy holders, a field 
force of 1500 persons, and 300 employ- 
ees in the home office. It recently paid 
a 10% dividend of $25,000 on its cap- 
ital stock. It is 30 years old and its 
President is R. H. Rutherford. 

@ In 1916, Thomas Jesse Jones of the 
Phelps Stokes Fund, conducted for the 
Bureau of Education a study of the 
private and higher schools for colored 
people in the United States. In 1927, 
the Bureau of Education has sent out 
advance notice of a second survey. In 
1916, there were 31 Negro institutions 
with college work, having 2,132 Negro 
students, and an income of $2,283,000. 
In 1927, there were 77 colleges, with 
13,680 students and an annual income 
of $8,560,000. In 1916, the value of 
the physical plants was $15,720,000, 
which had increased to $38,680,000 in 
1927, Productive endowments had in- 
creased from $7,225,000, yielding 
$361,250 annually, to $20,713,000, 
yielding $1,071,300. 

@ This Survey was conducted by the 
State Departments of Education in 19 
states with the co-operation of 79 Ne- 
gro institutions. the Association of Col- 
leges for Negro Youth, the Phelps 
Stokes Fund, and the educational 
boards and foundations of seven chief 
bodies. The Survey was under the di- 
rection of Dr, Arthur J. Klein, Chief 
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of the Division of Higher Education 
of the Bureau of Education, with a 
committee of white university men. 
The Universities and Colleges sur- 
veyed, included: 5 in Alabama; 3 in 
Arkansas; 1 in Delaware; 1 in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 3 in Florida; 9 in 
Georgia; 2 in Kentucky; 5 in Louis- 
iana; 3 in Maryland; 5 in Mississippi; 
1 in Missouri; 12 in North Carolina; 
1 in Oklahoma; 1 in Ohio; 2 in Penn- 
svlvania; 5 in South Carolina; 8 in 
Tennessee; 8 in Texas; 4 in Virginia; 
1 in West Virginia. 

@ The Seventy-nine institutions have 
four types of government: 22 are un- 
der state control; 9 are under inde- 
pendent boards of trustees; 31 are un- 
der Northern white church boards; 17 
are owned and governed by Negro 
church organizations, 

@ The Department of Labor has is- 
sued a statement of the Negroes em- 
ployed by the United States Govern- 
ment. In 1910, there were 22,940 em- 
ployees with salaries aggregating $12,- 
456,760. In 1928, June 30th, there 
were 51,882 employees receiving $64,- 
483,133. The chief number employed 
are as follows: 


Post Office Department, 25,390. 

The War Department, 5,914. 

The Navy Department, 5,427. 

The Treasury Department, 5,407. 
District of Columbia Government, 3,674. 
Public Buildings and Parks, 1,189. 
The Department of Agriculture, 1,086. 
Government Printing Office, 
Department of Commerce, 686. 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, 495. 
Department of the Interior, 459. 

The Capitol, 187. 

The National Military Home, 181. 
The. Smithsonian Institution, 161. 

The General Accounting Office, 143. 


@_ The average salaries paid amounted 
to $1,243 a year, showing that an 
overwhelming number of these em- 
ployees are laborers, messengers and 
char-women. ‘There is reason to be- 
lieve that the number of clerks holding 
decently paid positions is proportionate- 
lv smaller than in previous years, with 
the possible exception of the Post Of- 
fice Department. 

THE BORDER STATES 
@ The National Negro Bankers As- 
sociation met in Louisville during 
September. Anthony Overton, Chi- 
cago; Jesse Binga, Chicago; C. C. 
Spaulding, Durham, N. C.; Bishop G. 
C. Clement, Louisville; and J. O. 
Blanton, Louisville spoke. 
@ The colored department of the 
Louisville Public Library has 94 cen- 
ters for the circulation of books and 
26,568 volumes. The total circula- 
tion was 149,526. Thomas F. Blue 
is Librarian. 
@ Fisk University opened its 58th 
year with 457 students. Among those 
who join the faculty are Charles S. 
Johnson, as head of the Department of 
Social Science, B. K. Edwards, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Miss Jane E. 
McAllister, Professor of Education, 


Sterling A. Brown, Professor of Liter- 
ature, Horace Mann Bond, Instructor 
in History, and Miss Edith E. Baker, 
Instructor in Theory and Business 
School Music. 

@ The National Baptist Convention, 
Inc., held a six days’ session at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, with several thousand 
delegates. Mayor Harrison and Gov- 
ernor Sampson addressed the Conven- 
tion. 


THE SOUTHEAST 

@ The white citizens of Durham, N. 
C., recently gave $56,000 toward the 
erection of an administration building 
at the North Carolina College for Ne- 
groes, to supplement $100,000 given 
by the State Legislature. 

@ Asa H. Gordon, for ten years con- 
nected with the South Carolina State 
A. & M. College at Orangeburg as 
director of the Social Science Depart- 


ment, has accepted the position of ° 


Dean of the College of Liberal Arts 
at the Georgia State College at Savan- 
nah. 

@ The Reverend John H. Lewis has 
resigned his position as president of 
Morris Brown University, located at 
Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Lewis, who has 
been at Morris Brown for eight years, 
gives as his reason for resignation the 
unfortunate financial condition of the 
institution which prevents the realiza- 
tion of its ideals. 

@ The Commission on_ Inter-racial 
Co-operation in Atlanta is offering to 
High School students three cash prizes, 
aggregating $100 for papers on “Amer- 
ica’s Tenth Man”. High School pu- 
pils are eligible. The object is to en- 
courage a study of the Negro’s part 
in American history. 
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@ Atlanta University opened its 60th 
year with -an enrollment of 300. 
Among the new teachers are Miss J. 
E. Guernsey, Education, Hans 
Naether, German, Miss H. M. Cross, 
French, George E. Singleton, Busi- 
ness. 


@ Spelman College opened with 135 
students in college and 172 in the high 
school grades. Dr. Louise B. Wallace, 
formerly a Professor of Zoology at 
Mount Holyoke College, will teach 
Biology. 

@ Mrs. Mary M. Bethune writes 
that it is impossible to tell of the de- 
struction and suffering among colored 
people in Florida as a result of the 
hurricane: “Suffice it to say that the 
lower East Coast of Florida lies pros- 
trated. Delray, Pleasant City, Palm 
Beach, West Palm Beach. Canal 
Point, Bellglade, Panoke, ail have 
been seriously struck. Never before 
in my life have I witnessed such suf- 
fering, and so many homeless people. 
The Coast has been raked and scraped 
from Pompano to Stuart. The storm 
was the most violent ever known in 
that section. In its rage, it brought all 
persons down to a common level of 
mutual help. Little has been left of 
the homes and business places of the 
Negroes in West Palm Beach. School 
houses have been destroyed—every 
church, save one, in the entire city, is 
demolished. All of the public build- 
ings are destroyed. ... The distress 
among the poor people in the ever- 
glades is great. They were drowned 
by the hundreds. Great trucks— 
heaped high with dead bodies—white 
and black—men, women and children, 
were buried without being identified— 
many of them having no one left to 
identify them. Steam shovels were 
used in the colored and white ceme- 
teries to dig the trenches in which this 
great mass of stricken humanity was 
laid to rest.” 


THE MIDDLE WEST 


@ Mildred Bryant Jones of Chicago 
has been granted the degree of Doctor 
of Music by the National University 
of Music, Chicago. Mrs. Jones was 
born in Macon, Georgia; educated at 
Fisk, the New England Conservatory 
of Music, and Northwestern Univer- 
sity. She received her degree of 
Bachelor of Music from the Lyceum 
Arts Conservatory, 1921 and in 1923 
the degree of Master of Music from 
the Cosmopolitan School of Music and 
Dramatic Art, Chicago. She has stud- 
ied voice culture in New York City; 
the violin in Louisville; and harmony, 
orchestration and composition in Chi- 
cago. Two summers she spent abroad 
studving the opera in France, Italy 
and Germany. From 1909 to 1918, she 
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was Supervisor of Music in the Louis- 
ville Public Schools, and for the last 
eight years, she has been Director of 
Music in the day and evening schools 
at the Wendell Phillips Senior High 
School, Chicago. 

@ A scholarship at the University of 
Illinois has been awarded Lawsen 
Miller of Chicago, through Samuel 
Insull, public utilities magnate. Mr. 
Miller, who is a recent graduate from 
the Wendell Phillips High School, 
was an honor student, editor of the 
school paper, and was a member of the 
star lightweight basketball team that 


Dr. Mildred Bryant Jones 


won the city championship last winter. 
@ The summer school for workers in 
industry at Madison, Wis., consists of 
working men and women who are 
given six weeks intensive courses in 


English, history, physical education, 
economics, etc., prepared especially for 
them. A large number of these stu- 
dents were working as ushers during 
the past session in order to see the 
University plays without cost. When 
one of the students was refused a posi- 
tion as usher because of her color, all 
the other student ushers gave up their 
chance to see the plays. 

@ The tenth annual convention of 
the National Association of Negro 
Musicians met at Detroit, Mich., late 
in August. J. Weslev Tones. Chicaco. 
Ill.. was elected president; Mrs. Ca- 


mille Nickerson, Washington, D, ¢. 
corresponding secretary; and George 
Hutchison, Chicago, IIl., treasurer, [; 
was announced that Harold Brown, 
colored composer of Indianapolis, was 
the first prize winner of the Wana- 
maker award for orchestra composi- 
tions. This award carries with it q 
cash prize of $250. 

@ Bishop Joseph C. Hartzell, founder 
of Meharry Medical College, died re- 
cently at Cincinnati, O., at the age of 
86 years. Bishop Hartzell was active 
in church work in Africa for twenty 
years, having developed an educational, 
industrial and missionary center jn 
Rhodesia. He was born June |, 1842. 
near Moline, Ill. After his high 
school education at Moline, he worked 
his way through Illinois Wesleyan 
University. 

@ The eleventh annual national con- 
vention of the Madam C. J. Walker 
Agents was held recently at Indian. 
apolis, Ind. Hundreds of Walker 
Agents and many prominent men and 
women came from twenty-six states to 
witness the official dedication of the 
new Walker building, and to take part 
in the convention procedure. 

@ With 15,000 delegates and mem- 
bers in attendance, the 24th B. M. C. 
Grand United Order of Odd Fellows 
met in its five-day session recently in 
Chicago. 

@ Miss Rebecca Davis of Cleveland, 
O., sailed for Africa late in August, 
to initiate rural work among women, 
under the auspices of the Jeanes 
Foundation. 


TRANS MISSISSIPP! 


@ The inspector of Negro schools for 
the state of Missouri declares that 
50% of the Negro children, living 
mostly in cities, receive adequate ele- 
mentary and secondary free public 
schools. Of the other 25,000 Negro 
youth, 3,000 get no schools at all, 14; 
000 get poor ungraded schools, 5,000 
get ordinary elementary schools, but 
poor secondary training. 

q@ W. L. Hutcherson, executive sec- 
retary of the Wichita, Kansas, branch 
of the Y. M. C. A., has been appointed 
by the Probate Judge of Sedgwick 
County to serve on an advisory board 
of fifteen persons, for the newly com- 
pleted County Boys’ Farm. Mr 
Hutcherson is the only Negro Ment 
ber serving on this commission. 

@ The State Building and Loan As 
sociation of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Minn., recently appointed George 
Bryant, colored, as state manager of 
the Association. Mr. Bryant will have 
complete charge of all investments 
among the colored people of Min 
nesota, 
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E CRISIS 


LOUISIANA AND THE SOUTH- 
WEST 


@ D. J. Wallace, director of the Se- 
curity Life Insurance Go., and an at- 
torney of Okmulgee, Okla., died re- 
cently at that city at the age of 70 
years. 

@ Ministers and laymen from forty- 
eight states took part in the 49th an- 
nual session of the National Baptist 
Convention of America, which con- 
vened in Shreveport, La., early in 
September. Over $300,000 in busi- 
ness during the past fiscal year was 
reported by the Publishing House as 
the gross operation of the institution. 
This is an increase of more than $20,- 
000 over the year 1926-27. 

@ A new colored high school build- 
ing, modern in every respect and cost- 
ing $45,000, was opened in North 
Little Rock, Ark., in September. In 
keeping with the custom of naming 
school buildings in honor of some not- 
able citizen, the school board named 
the school the Scipio A. Jones High 
School. 

( An investigation of the penal sys- 
tem of Texas has revealed the fact 
that 4,000 prisoners, most of them Ne- 
gro workers, are ruled by whip and 
blood-hound terror on the prison farms 
of that state. This is true of the 
main penitentiary at Huntsville as 
well as the twelve prison farms. If a 
convict does not work as hard as the 
guard thinks he should, he is given 
solitary confinement on dry bread and 
water. When he returns to work, if 
he is too weak to work as hard as 
formerly, he is bound to a post and 
lashed with a heavy thong. 


THE PACIFIC AND MOUN- 
TAIN STATES 


@ The Inter-racial Committee of 
San Diego, Calif., and The Little 
Gallery, held its first exhibition of 
contemporary Negro art in San Diego 
on September 16th. 

@ A protracted fight against colored 
citizens of Los Angeles, Calif., occupy- 
ing residences in the exclusive Crest- 
more residential district terminated re- 
cently when the State Supreme Court 
ruled that Negroes might buy property 
ir the area, but they could not occupy 
it. 

@ Frederick M. Roberts, a colored 
man, was re-nominated for a_ sixth 
term in the California Legislature in 
the recent primary elections. In all of 
the precincts known as the “colored’”’ 
precincts, Assemblyman Roberts was 
the choice over his opponent by major- 
ities ranging from two to one to more 
than three to one. 


THE WEST INDIES 
@ Silvio Cator of Haiti, runner-up at 
Amsterdam in the Olympic broad 
jump, broke the world’s record for 
that event in an international meet 
held at Paris, when he leaped 7.93 
metres, or 26 feet 27/128 inch. 
@ The Virgin Islands Fish Indus- 
tries, Inc., with headquarters at St. 
Thomas, and with a capital of $15,000, 
has been organized by a group of citi- 
zens who have been studying the unde- 
veloped resources of the Virgin Islands. 
@ Cuba’s foremost poet, Vincenta Sil- 
veira Arjona, Negro, died recently at 


his home in Oouajay, Cuba. Mr: Ar- 
jona was a dominant figure in Cuban 
literature for more than three decades. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


@ The South African Native College 
under the Presidency of D. D. T. 
Jabavu, B. A. (London), is situated 
at Fort Hare, Alice, Cape Province, 
South Africa. It was established by 
the natives after long effort and is 
recognized as an official part of the 
University of South Africa. At the 
last Commencement, May 30th, the 
College for the first time, presented 
candidates for degrees, and H. M. 
Scott, Director of Education in the 
Transvaal Province, bestowed the fol- 
lowing degrees: Gertrude N. Ntlabati, 
Bachelor of Arts; Benjamin Mahlasela, 
Bachelor of Arts; Donald Guy Sidney 
Mtimkulu, Bachelor of Arts. Mr. 
Scott said in conferring the degrees: 
“This ceremony to-day is more mem- 
orable than those which have preceded 
it for two reasons. In the first place 
the standard of attainment reached 
marks a higher level than has ever 
been reached before and we must con- 
gratulate not only the student con- 
cerned but also the Institution. More- 
over the day is particularly memorable 
because I have just conferred in the 
name of the University a degree upon 
‘ woman of the Native races and this 
is the first time that a woman has won 
this distinction in South Africa.” 

@ An extraordinary movement has 
taken place in South African trade 
unionism. The Amalgamated Laun- 
dry Cleaners and Dyers Union, white, 
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THE FAR HORIZON 


THE “SOLID IVORY” SOUTH 
HE CRISIS is delighted over the 


political situation in the South. 
We admit that our delight is schaden- 
freude, meanness, and all that. Never- 
theless, we ask if anyone can read the 
painfully conceived editorial below and 
not feel an inclination to snicker, and 
perhaps even to whoop. It is from our 
old friend, the Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, News and Courier: 


The Southern states will vote for 
Smith and Robinson. Whatever the dis- 
affection, whatever the spirit of resent- 
ment, whatever the pain on the part of 
devoted prohibitionists, they will sup- 
port the Democratic ticket, because they 
must. Their good sense will convince 
them of it. 

The presence of the Negroes as poten- 
tial voters ties the prohibitionists to the 
Democratic party. In South Carolina 
are now about 875,000 Negroes and 
about 925,000 whites. 

The white people cannot divide into 
two parties without letting many Negro 
voters into both. If the Negroes are 
used as voters they will be used as office- 
holders. 

Since Mr. Taft took office in 1908, 
the Southern white people have not been 
harassed by Republican administrations 
with appointments of Negroes, and a 
frame of mind has been induced upon 
them that this menace to their safety 
and peace has been wholly removed. 

What they have forgotten is that in 
this same twenty years the contacts of 
the federal government with the private 
affairs and interests of the citizens have 
been multiplied by ten or twenty. They 
forgot what might take place when they 
ratified the Eighteenth amendment and 
their congressmen voted for the Vol- 
stead act. They forgot that, one day, 
Negroes might be appointed as federal 
prohibition enforcers. The Volstead act 
is a “force bill.” 

Federal prohibition agents are federal 
police officers. 

In South Carolina are about 200,000 
Negroes of voting age. If 50,000 of 
them vote the Republican ticket, they 
will demand their rewards and will re- 
ceive them. Some of them will be ap- 
pointed to office. That statment proves 
itself. Probably, in Northern cities, are 
a few Negro prohibition agents now. 

In South Carolina there is not a Pro- 
hibition Democrat who would be willing 
for the home of a suspected “wet” to be 
raided by a Negro agent. Nor would 
he have white men and white women in 
automobiles subject to be halted and 
searched by colored men. 

In Mr. Taft’s administration there 
was no federal income tax, no collectors 
and auditors looking into the citizen’s 
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books. There was no Harrison narcotic 
act, with federal enforcers, in those days. 

In these twenty years laws have been 
passed whereby the federal government 
enters, at will, into every man’s and 
every woman’s kitchen, office, store, bed- 
room, bathroom. Its agents tap the 
telephone wires and eavesdrop a con- 
versation at a man’s fireside if it is their 
wish. It is their right. The supreme 
court so has decided. 

Twenty years ago the federal govern- 
ment seldom touched the average man. 
A few deputy collectors raided a few 
mountain moonshiners, the collector of 
the port here had to do with shippers, 
and other people would scarcely have 
known by personal association that there 
was a federal government except from 
the postoffice. 

All that is changed now. “Uncle 
Sam” walks with us arm in arm. He 
crosses his legs under our tables. When 
he is in good humor he is a welcome 
guest, but when he is prying he isn’t. 

The News and Courier has no de- 
light in talking about the Negro question; 
its disposition toward the Negroes is 
not unkind, but we have got to keep the 
Negroes out of government in the South 
or get out of the South ourselves. 

The federal government having be- 
come intimate with all of us, having 
taken a seat in the family circle, which 
it did not do formerly, it is for the South 
to watch. . 

If the whites divide, the Negroes vote. 

If the Negroes vote, they get a share 
of the offices. 

Prohibition agents and income tax 
deputies are federal officers. 

These officers get closer to us than do 
other officers. 

The Southern white prohibitionists 
will turn against national prohibition 
and vote for a “wet” candidate for presi- 
dent, pledged to uphold the right of each 
-state to deal with the liquor traffic ques- 
tion in its own way, before they will take 
the chance of creating an angry division 
of the white people and having the South 
infested with Negro prohibition agents 
and income tax investigators. 

Of course the South will vote for 
Smith and Robinson. 


The spectacle of a South Carolina 
colored gentlemen inspecting a white 


Colonel’s baggage for liquor reduces 
us darn near to tears. 


PREJUDICE 
R. HARRY EMERSON FOS- 


DICK preached a sermon some- 
time ago on Prejudice. Parts of it 
are worth quoting: 

When, therefore, today you hear a 
man say, “I hate Jews, Roman Catho- 
lics, Japanese, Negroes,” you are deal- 
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ing with a belated mind. That man may 
dress like a modern, ride in an automo. 
bile, listen over the radio, but his ming 
is properly dated about a thousand B. (. 
Long ago those ancient isolations and 
barricades began to break down. Long 
ago the Roman Empire poured them into 
a melting pot and the Christian church 
organized them into a spiritual kingdom, 
Long ago science, giving us new means 
of communication and multiplied cop. 
tacts, tied humanity into one bundle so 
that the only way we now can live well 
is to live well together. Long ago great 
souls like Dante said, “As for us, the 
world is the fatherland,” and yet we 
still have with us belated minds that 
poison our life with prejudice. 

How absurd are some of our prej- 
udiced exclusions! When our friend 
Miss Maude Royden was in this coun- 
try, she attended a convention in the 
South, and somewhat shocked and 
grieved her hosts by choosing a Negro 
church in which to preach; but when a 
dinner was given in her honor she found 
beside her at the table, in the seat of 
second honor, a Eurasian from India. 
She laughed about that. It would have 
seemed dreadful to that company to seat 
her next a Negro, but it would have 
seemed equally dreadful to some of her 
friends in England to have been seated 
next a Eurasian. What fools and blind 
men we are! 

This is why International House on 
Riverside Drive is one of the most stim- 
ulating places on this planet—sixty- 
seven different nations and races under 
one roof. It is a liberal education to 
breathe the air. “But,” some one says, 
“you are dodging the question. You 
are talking about students, I am think- 
ing about the ordinary garden variety of 
people. I don’t want anything to do with 
niggers, Japs, Dagoes, and Jews.” My 
friend, do you see what you are doing? 
You are gathering up a great mass of 
human beings and tagging them with an 
opprobrious epithet. How do you like 
that when people do it to us Americans’ 
Gandhi is said to have told his fellow 
Indians that whatever creed we ma 
profess, our God is always money. Do 
you like that? Do you think it is fair’ 
Would you not want to say, “That is 
true about some Americans, but we are 
not all like that. We are not all 
stamped with the dollar mark.” That 
is, you do not like it when anybody: 
takes us, ties us up in one bundle, and 
plasters us with an opprobrious label. 
"Well, what about the Golden Rule? 

Finally and briefly, think of what 
prejudice does, not simply to ourselves 
but to the prospects of the race. You 
see, somehow or other, these nations, 
races, creeds, and colors must live to 
gether. Science has spoken an infallible 
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- Abraham Lincoln. 
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ON THE FENCE 

N this prcsidential campaign THE 

Crisis is sitting squarely on the 
fence, naked and unashamed and with- 
out apology. It is certain that either 
Herbert Hoover or Al Smith is going 
to be elected President of the United 
States, and in our humble opinion, it 
does not matter a tinker’s damn which 
of these gentlemen succeed. With 
minor exceptions, they stand for exactly 
the same thing: oligarchy in the 
South; color caste in national office 
holding; and recognition of the rule 
of organized wealth. We do not be- 
lieve that there is a jot or tittle of dif- 
ference between these two men in their 
attitude toward these fundamental mat- 
ters, and we sincerely advise our read- 
ers to vote for neither of them. 

On the other hand, we repeat ad- 
vice which we have given many times 
before: it is of the utmost importance 
that Negro voters register and vote for 
Congressmen who are the friends of 
Industrial Democracy and who do not 
believe in the color bar. A Congress 
filled with men of this sort will do 
much to curb the Bourbon South led 
by Al Smith, or entrenched plutocracy 
represented by Herbert Hoover. 


4 THIRD PARTY 


HE political theory of the Third 

Party in a Republican form of 
Government is that when the two chief 
parties cease to stand for distinct poli- 
cies and principles, one of them will 
disappear, or the two will coalesce, 
and that a Third Party will arise and 
become one of the main contenders 
for the popular vote. In this way, it 
is assumed that there will always be a 
real difference of aim and principle be- 
tween the main political parties. It 
was thus that the Republican Party 
arose and triumphed in the election of 
| In this way the 
English Liberal Party displaced the 
Whigs, and the Labor Party now bids 
fair to displace the Liberals. 

Many Americans place their hopes 
of political reform in the United States 
on the rise of a Third Party which 
will register the fact that the present 

epublican and Democratic parties no 
onger differ in any essential respect. 
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_ failed. 


That both represent the rule of or- 
ganized wealth, and neither of them 
has been willing to take radical ground 
with regard to the tariff, the farmer, 
labor, or the Negro. 

The efforts, however, to organize a 
Third Party movement have not been 
successful. ‘The Populists failed. The 
Socialists failed. The Progressives 
failed. The Farmer-Labor movement 
Many reasons have been ad- 
vanced for these failures, but by com- 
mon consent the real effective reason 
has seldom been discussed and that rea- 
son is in the Solid South: the fact is 
that no party in American politics can 
disappear if it is sure of 136 electoral 
votes. 

This number of votes the Demo- 
cratic Party is practically sure of in the 
Solid South: Virginia, 12; North 
Carolina, 12; Tennessee, 12; South 
Carolina, 9; Georgia, 14; Florida, 6; 
Alabama, 12; Mississippi, 10; Arkan- 
sas, 9; Louisiana, 10; Oklahoma, 10; 
Texas, 20. 

There is a possibility that Tennes- 
see’s 12 votes might now and then be 
cast for the Republican Party and a 
still slimmer possibility of Oklahoma’s 
10, and North Carolina’s 12. For the 
most part, however, a presidential elec- 
tion in the United States has to do only 
with 395 of the 531 electoral votes. 
In order to win an election, a party 
must carry 266 votes. Any Third 
Party, therefore, in the United States 
to be successful would have to find its 
266 votes among the 395 votes. 

It must receive all but 29 of the 
electoral votes of the North and 
West. If it fails to do this, then 
it not only fails to carry the election, 
but it throws the election into the 
hands of the least liberal of the two 
old parties. 

The least libc:al party must be the 
Democratic Pz:iy because that party 
must place its main dependence upon 
the Solid South. The Solid South 
has the greatest percentage of illiteracy, 
the greatest percentage of lynchings 
and lawlessness, the greatest amount of 
religious bigotry, the least liberal laws 
as to labor of men, women and child- 
ren, and is, in fine, because of its eco- 
nomic history, the most backward part 
of the whole nation. It does not make 
any difference how far the Democratic 


Party of the North may be stirred by 
liberal leanings, its very dependence 
upon the Solid South compels it to be 
a reactionary party. We might, of 
course, imagine liberal and radical ele- 
ments among the Democrats making a 
strong appeal to the party and to the 
nation, but could we imagine any such 
political leadership voluntarily relin- 
quishing 136 electoral votes? 

Suppose we represent the electoral 
vote of the United States by the figure 
16, and assume that today this power 
is divided almost evenly between 
Democrats and Republicans, each with 
8 votes. To 4 of these votes, cast by 
the Democrats and representing the 
Solid South, a Third Party could make 
no appeal at all. This would leave 
12 votes open to liberal appeal. As- 
sume that the principles of the Third 
Party are so strong and compelling that 
they convince half of those voters; that 
is, half of those open to conviction. 
What is the result? The result is the 
triumph of the Democratic Party by 
a vote of 7 Democrats, 6 Third Party 
men, and 3 Republicans. This illus- 
trates what is bound to take place as 
long as there is a Solid South. 


W HISPERS 


HE real whispering of this cam- 

paign is not whispers with re- 
gard to Smith’s private character or 
Hoover’s relations with England. It 
is the intense and dramatic silence in 
both the Democratic and Republican 
camps on the Negro vote. The Negro 
vote is essential to the victor in this 
campaign. Smith has no ghost of a 
show unless he can carry it, and any 
large defection of Negroes from 
Hoover would ruin his chances. Yet 
neither candidate dares to court this 
vote or to make any promises, or to 
give the slightest indication that he 
cares to have it. Well and good. This 
is not a sign of our weakness; it shows 
the weakness of a nation so sold to race 
hate that it cannot face the truth. The 
real sufferers in a campaign of this 
sort are those American white people 
who do not realize the desperate ef- 
forts that are being made backstairs, 
sotto voce and under cover to attract 
the franchise of Negro voters. Such 
cheerful idiots are under the impres- 
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sion that our two million votes are of 
no account. We know better and so 
do the disbursers of the slush funds 
which are being poured out among us 
from both headquarters. Thousands 
of Negroes will sell their votes to the 
highest bidder and millions of whites 
will do the same. That’s the reason 
that an American election costs eight 
open millions of dollars and God alone 
knows how much more. 


THE DUNBAR NATIONAL 
BANK 

HE establishment of the Dunbar 

National Bank in New York 
City, may be simply another bank; 
but it might prove to be an epoch 
making event for the darker races of 
the world. Here is a bank with over 
a million dollars of capital and surplus, 
with a colored and white directorate 
and a colored and white personnel. 
Even though white business men and 
capital predominate in numbers and 
authority, yet the possibilities of such 
an organization are tremendous. 

In the present organization of the 
world in politics and industry the line 
between capital and labor coincides 
roughly to the line between the white 
and darker races. Whatever salvation 
the darker races seek under present 
conditions must be attained through 
their admission to the ranks of capi- 
talists. 

Failing this, they must fight capital 
and modern industry and their fight 
must be primarily racial and not based 
on the intrinsic merits or demerits of 
capitalistic industry. 

Thus two questions face Negroes 
and Chinese and Indians. 

First, is capitalism, as at present or- 
ganized, the best director of work and 
income? Second, can the darker peo- 
ples secure voice and influence in the 
governing councils of modern organ- 
ized capital? These are separate ques- 
tions, but they tend to be one today, 
because organized capital today is al- 
most exclusively in white eontrol. The 
control of capital and credit enables 
the white people of the world to rule 
the world for their own benefit and to 
ignore whenever they so wish, the 
best interests of the colored peoples. 

The leaders of colored thought, 
therefore, are faced by this problem: is 
the whole capitalistic system wrong or 
is the color problem merely the prob- 
lem of securing for the darker people 
proper representation in the centers of 
capitalistic control? This question has 
been variously answered. 

Booker T. Washington in the 
United States, most of the Negro 
leaders of West Africa, and some of 
the leaders of India, have seen salva- 
tion in a chance to share the capitalistic 
control of industry with white Europe 
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and America. Others, including the 


Editor of THe Crisis, believe that in- 
dustrial reform must be far more radi- 
cal than this. 


UT no matter what differences of 

opinion arise on this point, so 
long as organized capital excludes Ne- 
groes and other darker folk from its 
counsels and official positions, just so 
long will this people be forced toward 
radical industrial reform. 

It is useless to reply that the capital- 
istic system is always open to individ- 
ual merit. That is not true so far as 
white boys are concerned, and it is a 
fiat lie in the case of black boys. No 
black boy today, no matter what his 
education or ability, has any chance of 
admission and promotion in a white 
bank, insurance company, corporation 
or manufacturing concern. And no 
bank organized by black folk has a 
ghost of a chance to grow to real power 
in a financial world dominated by 
white banks and white captains of in- 
dustry. Indeed, it has become almost 
axiomatic in England and America to 
put no real financial or industrial 
power in the hands of black folk. 

Repeated attempts have been made 
to break over this industrial dead line: 
on the Gold Coast in West Africa in 
connection with the cocoa trade; in the 
establishment of some fifty small Ne- 
gro banks in the United States; in vari- 
ous co-operative movements in Asia 
and Africa ;—none of these movements 
have had any real and conspicuous suc- 
cess. Each one has found itself eventu- 
ally in the masterful grasp of the 
great white capitalistic monopoly. 

It is not too much to say that the 
Dunbar National Bank offers the 
greatest opportunity of modern days 
for something different. One cannot 
think that Mr. John Rockefeller, Jr., 
and his associates have gone into this 
enterprise merely for profit. They 
must have a vision. How wide is that 
vision? It may, of course, be narrow 
and conventional: the training of col- 
ored bank officials, the extension of 
credit to promising small colored enter- 
prises. This would be of value. Eventu- 
ally, it would lead to better banking 
among Negroes and more adventure 
in business. But ultimately, it would 
do little more than to emphasize the 
division among colored people into rich 
and poor, exploiter and exploited, land- 
lord and tenant, employer and em- 
plovee. 


EYOND this. there should be, and 

we sincerely trust there is, a 
wider and broader dream. This dream 
would be to break up the controlling 
caste in organized capitalistic industry; 
to say to the world that the use of 
capital is one of the greatest of mod- 


ern inventions and it must no longer 
be monopolized by white people. We 
are going to train colored people jn 
its use and proper control, and through 
these trained men, we are going to see 
how far it is possible in the United 
States, in the West Indies, and jp 
Africa, to put colored men in contro] 
of capital and credit, and to let them 
develop it, not simply for the profit of 
white people, but for the advancement 
of darker peoples. 

And this is no idle dream. A proper 
use of capital and credit in the cocoa 
raising regions of the Gold Coast of 
Africa would do more to emancipate 
black West Africa and educate and 
uplift Negroes, than any other single 
movement. The West Indies, by far 
the most beautiful part of the new 
world, are today prostrate and en- 
slaved under the heels of absentee 
white capitalists and landlords. They 
could be redeemed if the power of 
capital and credit was put into the 
hands of trained colored men who be- 
lieve or could be led to believe in the 
possibilities of Negro blood. American 
imperialism in Haiti and Central 
America, instead of being carried out 
by ‘““Nigger”-hating Louisianians, could 
be put in the hands of black Americans 
who believe in Haitian freedom and 
independence. 

The seemingly insoluble problems 
of South Africa and of East Africa 
could be mitigated in the same way. 
While in the United States the only 
thing that is going to save organized 
labor and bring true industrial de- 
mocracy, is the abolition of the color 
line in capital and credit. 

We shall look forward then with 
interest to the development of this 
bank. If it adds simply one more bank 
in Harlem to the banks of New York, 
we shall be profoundly disappointed, 
no matter how large its capital and 
how great its dividends. If it takes a 
real step toward an industrial de- 
mocracy which includes the darker 
races, we shall hail it as one of the 
great steps of the 20th Century. 


KRIGWA, 1928 


N the last seven numbers of THE 

Crisis, we have announced two sets 
of prizes for 1928. First the Charles 
Waddel Chesnutt Honorarium. These 
are prizes of $25, $15, and $10 
awarded for articles and drawings pub- 
lished in THe Crisis magazine. Prizes 
for April, May, June and July and 
August have been awarded. For the 
September and October numbers 0! 
Tue Crisis we are pleased to am 
nounce the following prizes: 
First prize: Drawing by S. J. B. 

Brown 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
JONEER in liberal education. 
P Advantages of a growing city and 
fraternal relations with other institu- 
tions of higher learning. College and 
Normal Departments. Practice teach- 
ing in grade and High School work. 
Graduates make good in Northern Uni- 
versities. 
FOR INFORMATION, Address 
The President, Atlanta University 
ATLANTA, GA. 
































MorEHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 
Py, institution famous within recent 
years for its emphasis on all sides 
of manly development—the only insti- 
tution in the far South devoted solely 
to the education of Negro young men. 
Graduates given high ranking by 
greatest northern universities. Debat- 
ing, Y. M. C. A., athletics, all live fea- 
tures. 
FOR INFORMATION, Address 
JOHN HOPE, President 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College 
of Highest Grade 


Approved by Great Educational Agencies 
and leading Graduate Schools of the 
Country. 


UNEXCELLED LocaTION. 
STRONG FAcuLTY. 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT. 


Plant worth 
one and one-half million 


For further particulars address 
The President or the Dean 


TALLADEGA, COLLEGE 
TALLADEGA ALABAMA 


Knoxville College 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


POP PPL PLP PL LL PPP PPP PPP PPP PP PPP PPP PP 
Beautiful Situation and Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 
Noted for Honest and Thorough Work. 
P§DPPPPPS SPP PP PPP PPP PLS OPP PPPPPPPPD 


Fully Accredited for 
Teachers’ Certificates by State Board. 
Home-like Dormitory Life with Careful 
Live Athletic and Literary Interests. 
COURSES: College, Normal, High Scheol, House- 
hold, Arts and Music. 
Expenses Very Reasonable 
Catalog and other literature sent free upon request. 
Address: J. KELLY GIFFEN, President. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 














St. Mary’s School 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, 
under the direction of the sisters of St. 
Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 


TRAINING OF 
KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Professional Course of Two Years 
Address 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Purpose 


To provide the Twelve 
Million Colored people 
of the United States 
with College - trained 
and Professional leaders 
through its courses in 
ARTS, SCIENCES, 
SOCIOLOGY, EDU- 
CATION, ECONOM- 
ICS; its Schools of 
Music, Applied  Sci- 
ences, Medicine, Den- 
tistry, Pharmacy, Re- 
ligion and Law. 








President 
Mordecai W. Johnson 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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Founded by General Oliver O. Howard 
























UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
An Outstanding National University 


A University located at the Capital of the Nation, with 
a campus of twenty-five acres. Modern scientific and 
general equipment. A plant worth approximately $3,- 
000,000. A faculty of 176 members. A student body 
of approximately 2,400, from 36 different states and 14 
foreign countries. Generally acknowledged to be the 
outstanding National University of the Colored Peo- 
ple of America. 
Students may enter for Collegiate Work at the 
beginning of any Quarter 
REGISTRATION PERIODS 


AUTUMN QuaRTER - - OcTOBER 1, 2, 3, 1928 
Winter QuarTER - - - - January 2, 1929 
SprRING QUARTER - - - - Marcu 20, 1929 


HOWARD’S NEEDS 
$120 per year to cover incidental fees, etc. 
(tuition) of a student for a year. $2,400 for 
Permanent Scholarship. An Endowment Fund 
at least $5,000,000. An Administration building, 
$100,000 to $150,000. A dormitory for Young 
Men, $150,000. A building for the College of 
Education, $150,000. Contributions for current 
expenses in any amount, however small. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give, devise and bequeath to The Howard Uni- 
versity, an institution incorporated by Special Act of 
Congress, and located at Washington, D. C., the sum 












The NORTH CAROLINA 


COLLEGE for NEGROES 


Formerly the Durham State Normal School 


OFFERS THE FOLLOWING COURSES 


1, THE LIBERAL ARTS COURSE 


Leading to the A. B. Degree and offering sufficient work in Secondary 
Education to enable students to secure High anes Teachers’ Cer- 


tificates, Class A, and High School Principa 


rtificates at the com- 


pletion of the course. 
2. THE SCIENTIFIC COURSE 
Leading to the B. S. Degree. 
3. THE PRE-MEDICAL COURSE 


A two-year pre-medical course preparing students for entrance into 
medical colleges will be given. 


4. SPECIAL COURSES IN COMMERCE AND MUSIC 


Or Oo 2 oo 


The faculty consists of men and women from the best colleges and universities 
in the country and meets the requirements of the North Carolina College Con- 


ference. 


FOR CATALOG AND FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS: 


THe NortH CaroLinA COLLEGE For NEGROES 


JAMES E. SHEPARD 
President 
DURHAM, N. C. 


THE PRIDE OF CAROLINA 


STATE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


AMONG THE MOST DISTINGUISHED 0O SEVENTEEN LAND GRANT 
‘TION, EQUIPMENT AND COURSES LEADING TO BACHELOR DEGREES, 


JBGANIZA' . 
FWENTY VOCATIONS. 
FIFTY MODERN BUILDINGS AFFORDING AMPLE SPACE FOR DORMITO 
REOCITATIONS AND EXTRA-CURRI VALUED AT $1,000,000. 00. 

FACULTY FROM THE BEST INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON euevasy. 


GEBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 
w THE IN 





8S. WILKINSON, President. 
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~ The Seal of Approval 


HE General Education Board, after a most careful investiga- 

tion, has given a Half Million Dollars towards the Endow- 
ment Fund of TALLADEGA COLLEGE, (Talladega, Ala.), 
conditioned that the College itself shall match the gift with 
another half million dollars in five years. 


This recognition and the approval of the other great Educa- 
tional Agencies, have come as a result of a quiet efficiency, 
uncompromising standards and actual results in the field of higher 
education. 





“Talladega College proved to be a great surprise to me. I was 
not prepared to find an institution with buildings and equipment 
equal to those of many of our better known Northern institutions. 
* * * Talladega College stands as one of the foremost of the 
Negro Colleges, with curricula, teaching, buildings, and equip- 
ment fairly comparable with those of the standard colleges for 
whites in all parts of the country.” — Clarence Linton, Secretary 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. 





Talladega College has a plant worth one and one-half millions 
of dollars. 


A gift towards this Endowment Fund represents a gilt-edge 
investment in Negro Welfare. 
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HAMPTON INSTIIUTE 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


Offering four-year courses leading to degree of Bachelor 
of Science in each of eight schools, and graduate courses 
in the summer school leading to the Master’s degree. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—Aims to develop teachers of agriculture, farm 
demonstration agents, and qualified rural leaders. 

THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young men and young women for business and 
teaching positions along a variety of specialized lines. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train teachers for high schools, for inter- 
mediate and grammar grades, and for primary grades. 

THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Aims to train teachers of Home Economics 
for high schools and grammar schools, and to train efficient home-makers. 

THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to prepare for librarianships in schools, colleges, and 
branch city libraries. 

THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Aims to meet the growing need for well-trained musicians to 
serve as teachers and to co-operate in the advancement of music in church, school and 
community. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two terms of thirty school days each, for teachers exclusively. 
Graduate work for those qualified. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Aims to train skilled builders by instruction in building 
methods, field management, building materials, trade practice, structural design, and 
principles of architecture. 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
FRANK K. ROGERS, Treasurer 


GEORGE P. PHENIX, Vice Principal 
WILLIAM H. SCOVILLE, Secretary 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
WITH DEPARTMENTS OF MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, PHARMACY AND NURSE-TRAINING 


A minimum of two years of class A college work required for entrance to Medical and Dental - 


Departments. Graduation from a four year high school required for entrance to Pharmacy and 
Nurse-Training Departments. 


THERE IS A TREMENDOUS NEED FOR WELL TRAINED DENTISTS 
Send NOW for MEHARRY’S Catalogue. 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The TUSKEGEE NORMAL and gy 
—— INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


Founded by Booxer T. WASHINGTON 


Offers Exceptional Coperniie ies to Negro Youth for Thorough Education in 
h School. ond College Courses and in Agriculiure, Mechanical Industries and 
in Industries for Women. 


THE s in Elementary Schools, for 
ey eee See te en tee 
rig ‘Ano. Hechante, A ; and in Technical Arts. . 

. y; . 

Picee and Tailoring. FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES 


lea to the Bachelor of cagpes 
THE WOMAN’S INDUSTRIES include Seen, in Home 
= cation. 


Ching, Mites Courses in Foods, 


> » Applied Art, Launder- 
Be embod asagement in addition to E JOHN A. ANDREW MEMO. 
and Ladies’ Tailoring. OSPITAL and Nurse Training 
ere tee ice cee, Rerenas” 
urse Tr es : 
ates for registration in all southern ieses. 
A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACH- 
ERS, of vided into two terms, 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPART- 
MENT with 1850 acres of land offers a 


nd 
ation and Home Demonstration 


Teachers of Agriculture and as 
Farmers. 


TWO-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES ar 
elered in Education for the training ol Information furnished upon application 


Robert R. Moton, Principal William H. Carter, Treasurer 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 
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The Trail of the Buffaloes 
(Continued from page 367) 


through this tranquil valley, the still- 
ness was almost as appalling now as 
was the continued patter of machine 
guns during the hostilities. We re- 
called most vividly that Sunday and 
Monday of November 10th, and 11th, 
1918, when the ist Battalion, 367th 
Infantry—the original Buffaloes—went 
into action through that unsheltered 
stretch known as the “Death Valley.” 
It was exposed to heavy German guns 
and machine guns, but it held the 
enemy at bay while the white 56th 
Infantry, pocketed and hopelessly en- 
tangled in the enemy’s wire and under 
murderous enemy fire, was allowed to 
reorganize its position. It was for 
this deed that the Ist Battalion was 
cited for the Croix de Guerre. In 
this valley now are fields of produce, 
greener and more abundant than ever, 
enriched by the blood of those who 
gave their all. Gone are the machine 
gun pits and “pill-boxes,” only one 
stands now in “Death Valley,” a monu- 
ment to the heinous past. 

This attack, you “Buffaloes” will 
recall, had been ordered for Novem- 
ber 10th, the “zero hour,” at 5 A. M., 
and the attack was under way when 
orders came to cease hostilities. The 
plan for attack included a charge on 
the Bois Frehaut—a veritable lair of 
machine guns for it seemed that every 
one of its numerous trees held a sharp- 
shooter—by the 2nd Battalion of the 
366th Infantry. It included an attack 
by the 365th Infantry on the Bois 
Voirotte—a maze of barbed-wire en- 
tanglements. 


HENCE to Villers-sous-Preny, 

which had been held by the 367th 
Infantry for many days and from 
which the attack against Pagny had 
been launched. On the other side of 
the river were Bouxieres and Champey, 
unusually strongly fortified by four 
years of stabilized effort on the part 
of the Germans. It was their first 
line of defense. What a difference 
now! Everywhere busy French peas- 
ants, men and women, even children, 
cultivating their mosaic-like plots of 
ground. These villages have raised 
themselves out of the dust that German 
guns and the artillery manned by our 
black boys had razed. 

Along the road a little further we 
came to Vandieres, which had been 
occupied by the 366th Infantry when 
they had been ordered to the Bois 
Frehaut. It was in this engagement 
that Lieutenant Guy W. Cannady was 
killed outright and Lieutenant N. W. 
Rush, of Atlanta, fell mortally wound- 
ed, dying later after heroic and stren- 
uous efforts on the part of black surg- 
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Lincoln University 


Pioneer in Collegiate and 
Theological Education 


Accredited the Apsociation of Colleges of 
the States and Maryland. 


LINCOLN Graduates are Leaders in the 
various professions and in all parts of the 
country. 


Address: 


Wm. Hallock Johnson, President 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
CHESTER COUNTY PENNSYLVANIA 


VIRGINIA UNION 
UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
ATED as a class A college by the 
State Boards of Education in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. 
In addition to the general college cur- 
riculum, work is offe red in the follow- 
ing departments : 
Seated College Pre-Medical 
Theological Law 
Commercial 
For additional information 
address THE PRESIDENT 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1865 
Devoted exclusively to College 
and Theological work. 


“A” class college having a prestige in Ne- 
gro education. Given graduate te canting © oz 
universities of the North. i 


school, increa sing suypacis is Mg upon 
college standards, and the promotion of col- 
lege spirit in scholarship a athletics. 


4 A.B., B.S., Th.B. and B.S. 


Special attention is iven to the training 
cs. Terms moserase. Send for 
catal A 


dent, SHAW Garces. aRSTEY: MALEICH, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


(Formerly Biddle University) 
FOUNDED 1867 


FOR MEN ONLY 


LASS “A” College and High School, so 

recognized by the North Carolina State 
Board of Education. A Standard Theological 
Seminary. Member of the Association of Col- 
leges for Negro Youth. Large endowment. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, address 


H. L. McCROREY, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


The Ancrum School of Music 
ag = in Piano, Pipe one. Viclin, 
Row, Beeiaad  Geoersiory 

Director: MRS. ESTELLE ANCRUM FORSTER 


Graduate N.E.C., 1919-20. 
Senp ror rear sOox. Appress: 


74 W. Rutland Sq., Boston, Mass. 


eons to save him. There were mem- 
ories as we rode along of those un- 
cited and now forgotten ambulance 
drivers of the 366th Ambulance Com- 
pany, who for 72 continuous hours 
had driven over those shell-torn roads, 
often under the cover of darkness in 
an unlighted shrapnel and machine gun 
marked ambulance, evacuating the 
wounded. One driver collapsed in his 
seat as he brought back the load of 
mangled bodies which included Lieu- 
tenant Rush. 


HIAUCOURT, the first city en- 

tered in Alsace by American 
troops—and they were “Buffaloes”— 
was next visited. They still sell in the 
shops picture post cards showing our 
black boys in khaki entering the town. 
In the public square of this town is a 
most impressive monument to the dead 
of the French and Americans; but for 
that matter, there is no town in France 
too small to have a monument erected 
to the men who lost their lives in the 
Great War. 

At Thiaucourt is the American 
Cemetery for the St. Mihiel Sector. 
To those of you who have loved ones 
resting “over there” it will be consoling 
to know that these cemeteries are beau- 
tifully and reverentially maintained. 
As one walks around among the 
crosses all alike, 
graves, which are marked with the 
Cross of David, it is with bowed head 
and reverence. 


“There is on earth no worthier grave 
To hold the bodies of the brave 
Than this place of pain and pride 
Where they nobly fought and nobly 
died.” 


As we placed flowers upon the grave 
of Lieutenant Rush, we wondered if 
he and the thousands of others who 
died like him, had died in vain in the 
fight to make the world safe for De- 
mocracy. There is one consolation at 
least, even if our boys fought “jim- 
crowed,” there is no segregation here. 
They are buried “row on row” with- 
out regard to rank, organization or 
race. It may be interesting to know 
that Lieutenant Rush’s grave is almost 
directly behind the grave of Major 
Lufberry, the famous American Ace. 


EAVING Thiaucourt we went in 

the direction of Pont A’ Mous- 
son, through Fey-on-Haye. This little 
town for some reason has not been 
rebuilt, its crumbled walls remain as a 
spectre on the horizon. Pont A’Mous- 
son was taken on November the 9th 
by the 2nd Battalion of the 365th In- 
fantry. The bridge, which gives the 
name to the town, destroyed by the 
Germans in their retreat, has not been 
entirely rebuilt and we crossed over 


except the Jewish ° 


the same temporary structure that we 
crossed in the advance to Metz. Pon, 
A’Mousson has been entirely rebyjl; 
and its public square, with its yp. 
broken line of shops surrounding it, is 
again alive with business. There are 
many new houses, much more modern, 
yet retaining the typical French arch. 
itectural style. 

Here, we visited and lunched with 
Professor and Madame Camille Rol. 
land, who, many of the Buffaloes at. 
tached to the Sanitary Train will te. 
call, conducted the school at Millery. 
It was our good fortune to be billeted 
with this lovely, typically French fam. 
ily during the war. They have a new 
house now and grandpere is dead. 

From here back to Metz again, over 
a road no longer marked with camov- 
flage and shell craters, but flanked 
by two new lines of railroad track 
under construction. . 

These days “hiking” around Mew 
were filled with much interest to me 
and we are hoping that this narrative 
of our impressions will take you back 
to those crucial days. We wondered 
then as we wondered now whether 
the “Buffaloes”? could have taken the 
impregnable fortress known as Metz. 
But why wonder! La guerre est fini! 
The “Big Parade” is ended. 


How Shall We Vote? 
(Continued from page 368) 


and then try again. Sometimes in the 
past I have voted the Socialist ticket 
because it indicated successful effort. 
Sometimes I have voted otherwise in 
the hope of more practical and imme- 
diate gain, as in-the case of Wilson’ 
first administration. But this year 
when I read the platform of the 
Socialist Party and compare it with the 
Republican and Democratic platforms, 
there is absolutely no doubt in my mind 
but that this is the only platform be 
fore American people that has common 
sense or justice, reason or hope, written 
into it: It dares to mention Negro dis 
franchisement as a prime cause of reat- 
tion, fraud and privilege, and it ’ 
right. I shall vote for Thomas. 
W. E. B. Du Bots. 


The Little Page 


(Continued from page 373) 

of the way spot, is carefully guarded by 
the mother bird, who takes all sorts 
of routes to keep callers out. The 
turkey’s home is here in America. And 
the Cherokees used to call him 
“QOocoocoo.” At Thanksgiving tim 
he is often seen on post cards and mag 
azines and tables as a reminder of thos 
days when he was mcessary diet and 
was hunted with the blunderbuss and 
brought down from his roost in the 
tree. 
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Thanks to the All-Father 
the willows by the run, 
For 


the flowers in the sun, 
For the strand the spider spun, 
For my young life just begun! 





Mountain Maples 
HERE’S been a funny sort of change 
T Since autumn came into the woods. 
Each mountain maple now has on ; 
Just hosts of bright “red riding hoods”. 





Fly Away 
ED leaves and orange, 
Gold leaves and brown, 
Borne by the west winds 
All up and down, 
Tossing and crossing, 
No roads at all, 
Blowing and going— 
Leaves in the fall! 


Blue birds and brown ones, 
Swallow and lark, 

Swift little nuthatch 
Pecking at bark, 

Get under cover, 

Find winter homing, 

Quick, like the plover, 
Frosts will be coming. 


The Dunbar National Bank 
(Continued from page 370) 
Negroes upon the Board, those instru- 

mental in establishing the bank say: 
“The Dunbar National Bank is, of 
course, an experiment and we must 
move slowly in deciding upon our 
policies, and until we see the response 
of the representative Negro business 
men of Harlem to this effort to be of 
assistance to them, we will have to 
delay the consideration of appointing 
any of them directors of the institution. 
It seems to us that we have gotten a 
Board which is very sympathetic with 
the aims of the Negro and they will 
deal with the questions which come up 
in the largest possible way for the 
benefit of the race. We may not make 
so much money in the end by this 


policy, but the Negro will be assured - 


that his own interests are constantly in 
our minds.” : 


T present no stock has been 
offered for sale to colored people 

and the reason is stated as follows: 
“The bank is only an experiment 
and until its success is definitely as- 
sured, we hesitate to invite subscrip- 
tons to its stock on the part of col- 
ored people. However, we have some 
plans under consideration for an allot- 
ment of stock to be subscribed for by 
tenant-owners in the Paul Laurence 
Dunbar Apartments ; it may be several 
months before this is definitely offered 
to them. The whole enterprise is en- 
tirely for the benefit of the colored 
people and if we can make it a great 
Success and then turn it over to them, 
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we will be all the more pleased.” 

The bank opened with a consider- 
able number of depositors, including 
organizations like the North Carolina 
Mutual Insurance Company, and a 
large number of visitors. Many per- 
sons regard the opening of the bank as 
a milestone in the advance of the Ne- 
gro, and agree with the telegram of 
R. R. Moton, Principal of Tuskegee 
Institute: 

“Please convey to President Higgins 
and other officers and directors my re- 
gret that the opening of the forty- 
eighth session of Tuskegee Institute 
prevents my being present at the open- 
ing of the new banking home of the 
Dunbar National Bank. The Dunbar 
Apartments with the bank marks a 
new epoch in the progress and -history 
of the Negro race. Of all the things 
that Mr. Rockefeller and his distin- 
guished father have done for the Ne- 
gro this new movement of his is with- 
out doubt among the most significant. 
He is giving the Negro a chance to 
work out his economic problem at six 
per cent a lesson that millions of our 
people as well as others need to learn.” 


N.A.A.C.P. Battle Front 
(Continued from page 369) 
numbers are working together appar- 
ently without friction or protest. In 
the Indian Office, in the Pension Of- 
fice, and the Geological Survey and 
other places, colored and white clerks 
work amicably together. So far as 
laborers and messengers are concerned, 
there is no discrimination at all, but 
this is perhaps because there are very 
few white people in these positions. All 
messengers are located at desks in halls 
and use the same locker rooms with- 

out discrimination. 


PECIFIC and open discrimina- 
tions have been found in the fol- 
lowing cases: , 
A. Segregation ‘of Negro clerks in 
separate rooms. In the Treasury De- 
partment, Room 308 of the Registrar’s 
Office, there are 30 colored clerks and a 
colored Section Chief working in a 
room by themselves. In the same of- 
fice, there are two other rooms, one 
with white girls, and the other with 
colored girls, making complete sepa- 
ration. In Room 341 of the Treasury 
Department, there are 5 colored clerks 
who are segregated. In the Navy De- 
partment, 11 colored clerks are put by 
themselves at one end of Room 3747- 
3750. In the Department of the In- 
terior, one colored girl stenographer, 
instead of being in the Stenographer’s 
Pool, is segregated in a room by her- 
self. The United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, Room 219, has 15 clerks and a 
Section Chief segregated. In the 





VIRGINIA NORMAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


(Virginia State College 
for Negro Youth) 


Petersburg, Virginia 


JOHN M. GANDY, President 
Degree Courses in: 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
EDUCATION 
MUSIC SUPERVISION 
HOME ECONOMICS 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AGRICULTURE 
Two-year Normal School Courses in: 
MECHANIC ARTS 
HOME ECONOMICS 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Four-year Trade and Vocational Courses on 
Secondary level in: 


AUTO MECHANICS 
CARPENTRY 


BRICK MASONRY 
ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 

TAILORING 
VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
An especially fine Faculty. A new Gym- 
nasium. Three new dormitories, modern in 

every particular. 

Four-quarter System 

Well-equipped Laboratories. 
Live interest in: 


Athletics Debating 


Social and Religious activities 
Fall Quarter opens September 18 


Winter Quarter opens Jan. 2, 1929 


Expenses moderate. For further information, 
address: 


MISS J. LOUISE BARRETT, Registrar 


Bethune -Cookman 
College 


(Formerly The Daytona Normal 
and Industrial Inst.) 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
OCATED in the beautiful Halifax country on 
the East coast of Florida. An institution where 


opportunity is afforded for the hi 
education. Offering courses in 


JUNIOR COLLBGE 
Normal Training School for Teachers 
College Preparatory 


ghest and best in 


Saat work offered in Commerce, Music, Do- 
mestic Science and Art, Agriculture and Car- 
pentry. 


Athletics encouraged for Boys and Girls. 
Dormitory Facilities unsurpassed. 


FOR INFORMATION, Write to 
Mary McLeod Bethune, President 








Epwarp WATERS COLLEGE 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
An Ideal Christian Home Schooi in the Heart 
of Beautiful Florida 


For students unable to stand the rigors 
of a Northern winter. 

Grammar School, Junior High School, 
Senior High School, Normal School, 
School of Theology. Music, Commercial 
Courses, College Courses leading to 
B.A. Degree, Manual Training, Domes- 
tic Science and Art, Band, Military 
Training for men, Physical education 
for women. 


Albert B. Cooper, President 
Bishep John Yurst. Chairman Beard of Trustees 
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Paine College 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
Standard College Courses 


Approved Two-Year Normal 
Accredited Senior High School 
Up-to-Date Junior High School 


“To develop leaders you must have 
the best possible equipment for liter- 
ary training and that is what we ere 
striving for at Paine College”, said 
one of the leaders of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. This Church 
contributes largely to the support of 
Paine College. 
Henk 


A Goop ScHOooL aT REASONABLE 
RaTEs 


For further information, address 


RAY S. TOMLIN, President 
PAINE. COLLEGE 


The Atlanta School 


of Social W ork 


INCORPORATED 


GOOD PAYING JOBS 
FOR 
TRAINED NEGROES 
IN SOCIAL WORK 


Prepares Men and Women 
for This Interesting 
Profession. 


A NEW DIRECTOR AND AN EX- 
PANDED PROGRAM THIS YEAR. 


For Further Information, Address 
the Director. 


Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
Atlanta School of Social Work 
239 Auburn Avenue Northeast 

Atlanta, Georgia 


COOK BOOK — FREE 


Write at once! We shall tell 

you how you a os a medern 

cook book with a eae 

receipes FREE. 

REGINALD & HAYWARD 
Dept. M. 


147 WN. Western Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


General Accounting Office, there are 
the following rooms with segregated 
colored clerks: Room 427, 4 clerks; 
Room 720, 8 clerks; Room 728, 5 
clerks; Rooms 721-31, 6 clerks. In 
the Division of Statistics, 18th Street 


and Pennsylvania Avenue, two colored ° 


clerks occupy Room 614 by themselves. 

B. In some cases, there is segrega- 
tion by grouping the colored clerks by 
themselves. This is true in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office and the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing. Also, 
in the Department of the Interior, in 
the Third Wing of the 5th Floor, 5 
colored clerks are segregated, and in the 
Third Wing of the 6th Floor, 2 clerks 
are segregated. 

C. Most of the segregation in Gov- 
ernment. departments relates to cafe- 
teria service. There are co-operative 
cafeterias in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, and in the Government 
Printing Office. In each of these cases, 
there are separate tables for the colored 
clerks. In the Navy Department, the 
cafeteria operated by the Government, 
has separate tables for colored clerks. 
Concessionaires operate cafeterias in 
the Department of the Interior, the 
United States Post Office Building, 
and the City Post Office Building and 
the General Accounting Office. In 
all of these cases there are separate 
tables, and in one case, a separate room 
for colored clerks. 

D. There are separate lockers and 
toilets for white and colored clerks in 
the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, in the Washington City Post Of- 
fice, and in the Government Printing 
Office. 

E. In the General Land Office of 
the Department of Interior, there is 
discrimination in stenographic service. 
The colored clerks are served by a 
white man, while the white clerks call 
women stenographers from the Steno- 
graphic Pool. 


T will be noted that in none of the 

above cases are the discriminations 
a matter of life and death, and only 
in the evident policy of certain Bureau 
chiefs not to appoint colored clerks, 
even if they qualify, or to promote 
them on their record, is there a chance 
for energetic protest or legal action. 
The chief difficulty is in the principle 
laid down by the United States Gov- 
ernment. In a large number of cases 
the Government permits a discrimina- 
tion which has no basis except race 
and color. Most of the objects which 
the Government thus professes to seek 
would be accomplished easily by vol- 
untary action: colored and white clerks 
would quite naturally group them- 
selves according to their friendships 
and acquaintanceships at tables, and 
probably in their work. But to be 


MORGAN COLLECE 


John O. Spencer, Ph.D., LL.D., President 

John W. Haywood, A.M., S.T.D., Deas 

LOCATION:—College town he. 
tween North and South. 

COURSES—Semester credit sys- 
tem. B.A., B.S., and B. Ed. de. 
grees. Advanced courses in Edp. 
cation. Certificates for high 
school teaching. 

RATING:—Accredited by the Aggo. 
ciation of Colleges and Secon. 
dary Schools for the Middle States 
and Maryland,—by the State 
Board of Education of Maryland 
—by boards of education in other 
states,—-by the University Sep. 
ate of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

POLICY :—Co-educational. 

FACULTY: — University trained 
specialists. 

SITE:—Eighty-five acres, beautify] 
scenery, athletic fields. 

DORMITORIES: -— Equipped and 
supervised. 

SUMMER SCHOOL:—(1929) Six 
weeks. Dates to be announced, 

i « einapaen OPEN:—Sept. 23, 
1929. 

REGISTRATION:—F re s5h. 
man Week, Sept. 23rd-27th. Up- 
per Classes, Sept. 26th, 27th. 

INFORMATION:—Address Edward N. Wil- 
_ Registrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, 


Simmons University, }uisvila 
The only institution in the State having foo te 
object Collegiate, Ministerial, Medical and Legal 
training fer Colored Citizens in Kentucky. 
Special training in Insurance, Secial Service, Nuw- 
ing and Hespital Work. 


Normal, Commercial, Musie, Demestic Seem 
Missionary Training Class. 


Brening classes, id 
offered. “CH. PARISH. President 


Florida Normal and 


Collegiate Institute 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 
(The Ancient City of Sunshine Lond) 


Junior HicH 
Senior HicH 
TEACHER TRAINING 
Junior CoLiece Courses 
Pre-MEDICAL AND VOCATIONAL CouRsES 


For further information address 


NATHAN W. COLLIER, Pres. 


The Cardinal 


Gibbons Institute 


RIDGE, ST. MARY’S COUNTY, 
MARYLAND 

d we 

ot Pioce lh eee Ce 


Junior High School grade offered for the 
coming year. 


General Mechanics, Agriculture and De 
mestic Science are taught in parallel courses. 


Living conditions simple, healthful, wel 
supervise 


For further information, address 


Victor H. Daniel, Principal, 
Ridge, Maryland 
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Wilberforce University 


FouNDED 1856 


Lt i ie 


Offering 
Degrees in the Arts and 
Sciences 
Full Four Year College 
Work 


Leader in the Trades, Nor- 

mal Training, and a Com- 

plete Four Year Course in 
Home Economics 


A Most Healthful Place 







For INFORMATION 
President G. H. JONES, 


Supt. R. C. Bundy, of C. N. and 
I. Dept. 





Tue CaazYNeY TRAINING 
SoHeoL For TEACHERS 


(A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL) 
CHEYNEY, PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA State Normal School 
offering, in addition te the regular Normal 
Academic Course of twe years, professional 
three year courses in Home Economics and 
Shop Werk. 
A Gplema from any of these courses makes a 
” digible to teach in the public scheols 


For ferther information and catalog, write 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal 
CHEYNEY, PA. 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 


An “A” Class College 
PRESENTS STRONG FACULTY 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Offers the Following Courses: 


THEOLOGICAL Hich ScHoo.t 
LiperaL Arts AND SCIENCES 
Domestic ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music 


A School of Liberal Training with Distinct 
Religious Atmosphere, All Athletics 


For Information Address 
W. J. TRENT, President 





Watchman Industrial School 
North Scituate, Rh. Is. 


This Institute provides an opportunity for 
boys and girls from the age a 12 years and 
up to acquire a sound training for active lead- 
= and service in improving the religious, 
moral, industrial and civic conditions the 
communities in which they may live. 

Healthy Climate Outside ef City 

Junier High Sohool Course 







WitLtan 8 HOLLAND. "President 
NORTH SCITUATE. — RHODE ISLAND 
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compelled to do this by administrative 
order or by custom or by fear of dis- 
missal, is an intolerable invasion of 
citizenship rights and calls for con- 
tinued protest on the part of Negro 
Americans. 


HE EFFORTS of the N. A. A. 
C. P. against this segregation pol- 
icy began back in 1913. August 15th an 
open letter to President Wilson was 
issued signed by Moorfield Storey, Dr. 
Du Bois and Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard. It said among other things: 
“The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
through its Board of Directors, re- 
spectfully protests against the policy of 
your Administration in segregating the 
colored employees in the Departments 
at Washington. It realizes that this 
new and radical departure has been 
recommended, and is now being de- 
fended, on the ground that by giving 
certain bureaus or sections wholly to 
colored employees they are thereby 
rendered safer in possession of their of- 
fices and are less likely to be ousted or 
discriminated against. We believe this 
reasoning to be fallacious. It is based 
on a failure to appreciate the deeper 
significance of the new policy; to un- 
derstand how far reaching the effects of 
such a drawing of caste lines by the 
Federal Government may be, and how 
humiliating it is to the men thus stig- 
matized.” 


LLOWING this up in Novem- 

ber, the Secretary of the Board, 
Miss M. C. Nerney, made an investi- 
gation of the situation and reported 
segregation in many departments, but 
especially in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and the Treasury Department. 
A series of meetings were held under 
the auspices of the branches all over 
the country in connection with this. 
Wide publicity was given the matter. 
The Associated Press reported it and 
newspapers and magazines took up the 
matter. Later in the same month Mr. 
Monroe Trotter had an interview with 
President Wilson at which the Presi- 
dent got insulted at Trotter’s straight- 
forward demands. 

The result of this agitation seems to 
have been to stop any further spread of 
the segregation idea. The election of 
1916 and the war overshadowed the 
matter. But after the election of 
Harding in 1920, it was found that in- 
stead of segregation being abolished, 
that in many cases it was being in- 
creased by the Republicans. In 1923, 
the N. A. A. C. P. tried to get at the 
facts through the District of Columbia 
Branch, and the Secretary, S. J. 
Davidson, worked several months 
gathering considerable evidence. But 
he found reluctance on the part of the 
segregated colored clerks to make the 











Agricultural and Technical 


College of North Carolina 
AT GREENSBORO 


An “A” Grade College 
An Agricultural Department 


Courses leading to the degree of B.S. in 
Agriculture. s 

A Technical Department 
Courses leading to the degree of B.S. im 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engi- 
neering and Architectural Engineering. 

A Science Department 
Courses leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science. fi 

A Department of Education 
Courses leading to the degree of B.S. im 
Education, for the training of Vocational 
Teachers. 

A Trade Department 
Offering the following trades: Beichtavine, 
Plastering, Carpentry, Cabinet Making, 
Automobile Mechanics, Machine Shop Prac- 
tice, Tailoring, Shoe Making and Repairing, 
Plumbing, Electricity, Forging. 

A Standard Technical High School 
A High School which prepares students for 
College and for Vocations. 

A Strong Business Department 
Courses in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Commercial Law. 


MODERN EQUIPMENT 
SPLENDID LOCATION 
MODERATE EXPENSES 


‘For further information, address 
F, D. BLUFORD, President 
A. & T. COLLEGE 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Rust College 


GOING TO COLLEGE? 
Come to Rust College—Beautifully 


Located. Students from 
Fourteen States 
a 





College of Liberal Arts, Standard 
Normal, Home Economics, Music, 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 


E@cient Faculty. New Equipment fer 
Laberateries, Enlarged Library. 
Rates Reasenable 


For further information write 5 
President L. M. McCoy 
Holly Springs : Mississippi 





Allen University 

Columbia, S. C. 

A Co-Educational Institution 
Offering Courses in 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 

ARTS AND SCIENCES 

THEOLOGY MUSIC COMMERCE 

HOME ECONOMICS 


TEACHER TRAINING A SPECIALTY 
DEG : A.B., B.D., Th.B., 
A.B. in Education 
Approved by the State of South Ceroline. Aided 
by the Slater Fund and the General Education 
Boerd. Facilities increased this year. 
DAVID H. SIMS, President 
BISHOP JOHN HURST, 
Chairman Trustee Board 
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ACK of the founding of this company, which 
B has grown to be the greatest business enterprise 
of our Race, are the axe, the hoe, the broom and 
the spelling book—tools of success. 
With them, the founder of the National Benefit 
wrought his future from the smallest of beginnings 
as a hard-working boy on a Georgia farm. 
There are, on farms like that one and in workshop, 
foundry, mill and office, many thousands of soaring 
Negro youth—to whom this simple example of suc- 
cess may give hope and inspiration. 
It is to further such hopes and such aspirations that 
this organization exists. Its thirty years of con- 
tinuous growth prove that industry and faith, rooted 
in service, can overcome the world. 


R. H. RUTHERFORD, President. 


The NATIONAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
General Offices 


609 F Street, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
BRANCH OFFICES COVERING 26 STATES 


factseknown less they lose their jobs, 
In 1925, the N. A. A. C. P. sent 
secretly a white agent to Washington 
who interviewed numbers of people, 
white and colored, and confirmed the 
fact that segregation by race was stil] 
existent, but it was impossible to get 
the sort of proof required. 

The agitation again lapsed until it 
was brought up by a delegation under 
Mr. Monroe Trotter who went in 
1926 to President Coolidge, and later 
in 1927 by the Washington branch of 
the N. A. A. C. P. under the leader- 
ship of Neval H. Thomas, with the 
co-operation of other bodies. In the 
course of the campaign Mr. Thomas 
several times headed delegations which 
called upon department officials. In 
several of the delegations were Mr. A. 
S. Pinkett, Secretary of the Branch: 
Mr. Robert J. Nelson, of the Elks and 
the Washington Eagle; Mr. Thomas 
A. Johnson of the Equal Rights 
League. 

The National Office began a na- 
tion-wide press campaign and the re- 
sult was that segregation was practi- 
cally ended in the Pension Bureau and 
Department of the Interior and in the 
Census Bureau and Department of 
Commerce. 


The Browsing Reader 
(Continued from page 374) 


The larger part of the book, from 
page 140 to 300, is a history and apol- 
ogy for the American intervention. 
With the thesis of this part, most 
Negroes, whether Haitian or Ameri- 
can, will not entirely agree, and they 
will certainly dispute the sub-structure 
of fact which leads the author to con- 
clude that “it is difficult to see how 
armed intervention could well have 
been avoided.” 

With all this, Mr. Davis is by no 
means a thick and thin defender of 
United States policies. He points out 
many mistakes in action and organiza- 
tion, just as he criticizes the Haitian 
elite. Most readers will agree with 
his general conclusions. He suggests 
three possible policies: (1) Complete 
withdrawal of the United States from 
Haiti; (2) Indefinite intervention; or, 
(3) Definite announcement of with- 
drawal in 1936 and a program designed 
“to prepare the Haitian people to take 
over and administer an efficient inde- 
pendent government.” Of these the 
first would be an abject confession of 
incompetency; the second, impossible 
of ratification by agreement, either in 
Haiti or in the United States; while 
the third is, Mr. Davis thinks, the only 
decent way out. 

He doubts, moreover, if present poli- 
cies are preparing for this conclusion, 
and says: 
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“Many Haitians of the upper class 
have been educated in France, and 
their traditions, culture, and language 
are French, not African. They re- 
spond at once to courteous treatment 
and are equally quick to resent con- 
descension and any evidence of the feel- 
ing of radical superiority which many 
Americans find it so difficult to con- 
ceal. The mistake of employing in 
Haiti Americans who have strong rac- 
jal prejudices against the Negro has 
been stressed by almost every observer 
who has visited Haiti since the inter- 
vention. Haitians of the upper class 
are fully aware that such racial pre- 
judices are much stronger in the United 
States than in any European country, 
and this very fact entails a definite 
obligation on the part of Americans 
in Haiti. No American who does not 
care to maintain a certain amount of 
ordinary social intercourse with Ne- 
groes should be sent to a Negro state.” 

W. E. B. D. 


IN THE MAGAZINES 


ARPER’S for August carries 

the omnipresent conjure story, 
“Satan am a Snake” by Wilbur Daniel 
Steele. Dukey, a gray-brown colored 
girl, has fang teeth and a hellish grin 
which she uses to “conjure” her com- 
panions. Under the influence of a mes- 
meric swamp moon, Dukey sleeps—and 
her fang teeth, which are her most 
precious possession, are extracted. That 
night Dukey is “married”. 

The leading editorial in The Com- 
monweal for September 5th is on “The 
New Emancipation” of black America. 
The writer says that the emergence of 
the Negro race from the dark past is 
one of the major American movements ; 
and that the Negro has played and will 
continue to play an important role in 
the economic and political situation of 
this country. ‘To race leaders must 
fall the task of solving the Negro prob- 
lem; but the process can be speeded up 
by intelligent white aid. 

A brief article in the Literary Digest 
for September 8th tells “Why the 
Haussa Negro Language *is Deemed 
Loveliest of all”. It seems that Haus- 
sa Negroes, dwelling in the Soudan, 
are primarily a commercial people, and 
for generations they have travelled 
with their caravans even as far as 
India. Thus many words have been 
incorporated in the language by cross 
currents of traffic and by colonization 
of other peoples. 

L. Marquard in The Nineteenth 
Century for July writes on “The Na- 
tive Question in South Africa”, Mr. 
Marquard says that the history of the 
native problem -in South Africa has 

fen one of failure: failure to recog- 
nize the impossibility of maintaining as 
subject a race that outnumbers the 
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You can’t afford to miss reading 
DR. DuBOIS’ 


powerful new novel 


DARK PRINCESS 


HIS is Dr. DuBois’ first work of fiction since his well-remem- 
bered ““Darkwater”. In it he reveals new and vigorous pow- 
ers. The hero of the novel, a young American Negro fleeing 
from racial discrimination—and the heroine—a Princess of India— 
become involved in a movement for the emancipation of the dark 
races. This powerful and dramatic story moves from Berlin to 
Chicago and Atlanta. $2.00 














If your bookstore does not carry it, order direct from Tue Crisis office or from the 
publishers, 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 





CRISIS PREMIUMS 


Do you want any premium appearing in the following 
list? 











. RADIO BRIEF CASE 
CAMERA FOUNTAIN PEN 
WRIST-WATCH ELECTRIC IRON 


If your answer is Yes, please let us tell you how you may 
secure any or all of them in exchange for a few hours pleasant 
work securing subscriptions to THE Crisis’ 


THE CRISIS MAGAZINE 
69 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 





CLASS 
9 A. ENGLISH MODEL, single breasted, an 
5 exceptional value. 415 
B. High Grade ALL WOOL Fabrics, 


Single 
or double breasted, fully lined, well A 
tailored. x z= 


C. Superior Grade ALL WOOL Fabrics 
Single or double breasted, fully lined, 1 A 
excellent tailoring. * 
In suits listed ahove you may have your choice of light 


or dark shades or patterns. Browns, tans, grays and 
blues. Ages 6 to 18. 


D. | SPECIAL OFFER ALL WOOL BLUE 
SERGE—2 Pants Suit with Vest. E: 
om boy should have one. Ages 6 to se 


All suits except Class A include vests. Be sure to state 
choice of color, and size. YOU SAVE at least 
$2.75 on each it pul . 


For each suit send $1.00 with order. Balance Parcel Post, 
WITH VESTS C.0.D. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
CONSUMERS SERVICE Gen. P. O. Box 18 





aik = NEW YORK CITY 
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Wiley College 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 
M. W. DOGAN, President 
H. J. MASON, Executive Secretary 


Ideals, Traditions, Standards of the Finest Quality. 
of high grade 


re, wholesome student activities. 
Championship debating and athletic teams. 
Graduates admitted on approval to best universities. 
Diploma recognized in number of states. 
For further information, write the Dean er 
REGISTRAR. 


1882 1927 
LANE COLLEGE 


Jackson, Tennessee 


A GROWING College with a splendid his- 
tery and a bright future. It offers modern 
courses in Collegiate, Theological, Musical, 
College Preparatory, ch Training, 
Home Economics and Pre-Medical subjects. 


Proper standards of conduct as well as 
scholarship are maintained. Well equipped 
laboratories, dormitories with modern conveni- 
ences and facilities under itive Christian 
imfiuences are supported. ‘or further infor- 
mation address 


J. F. LANE, President, Jackson, Tennessee. 


Burrell Memorial Hospital 


Training School for Nurses 
ROANOKE, VA. 


State accredited. Three year course 
in general nursing. 50 bed hospital. 
On approved list of American Col- 
lege of Surgeons. Free tuition, board 
text-books, uniforms ; also 
monthly cash allowance. Ideal loca- 
tion, 1,000 feet above sea level. Only 
High School Graduates admitted. 


oO 9 
Write to, Ethel M. Bigham, R. N. 
Supt. of Nurses 


Pupm or Henry GURNEY 
TemMpLe CONSERVATORY OF Music 
Tempe UNIVERSITY 


CARL BURNS 
BASSO-CANT ANTE 


now booking for 1929 season. Tes- 
timonial placards furnished. 


Address: 
CARL BURNS MANAGEMENT 


1724 Christian Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Baben 
Ceachers College 


J. Beverty F. Suaw, President 
MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI 


WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Downingtown Industria] 
and Agricultural School 


DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 


(Under the Supervision of the Pennsyl- 
venia Department of Public Instruction.) 


Spaerenaeas 


training geod workers d good citizens and 
ede ieee and Gs omnes Se 
Healthy Climate Outside of City 
Faculty ef College-trained Teachers 
Junior and Senier High Scheel Courses 
Prepety Supervised Athletic and Seetai 
Recreation 


For further information write 
J. H. N. WARING, JR. Principal 


The Lincoln School 


for Nurses 


in the City of New York 


effers to young colored women having 
cempleted a four year high school and 
holding a diploma, a three years’ course 
ef instruction in n 

Capacity of hospital—420 beds. 


Fer information apply te: 


Superintendent of Nurses 
MISS S. J. FORD 


Linceln School for Nurses 
New York, N. Y. 


Largest Business School 
In South Philadelphia 
To be Erected by 


THE STENOGRAPHERS’ INSTITUTE 


—— known as 


Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Filia, 
English subjects are now being taught. 

term begins January 2, 1929. wo to Edward 

T. Durcan, Pres. & Prin., 1127 S. 17th Se. 


STORER COLLEGE 
HARPERS FERRY, W. VA. 


Magnificent location of race scenic and historic interest. Junior College, Normal, High 
School Courses, Music, Domestic Art, Religious influences, Non-sectarian. 


aR ee Dine septa end wore Sages °- 
Science Building provided and soon to be erected. 


Funds for a fine new Domestic 


For Catalog, address Registrar. 


ruling race four to one; failure to ree. 
ognize that the native question and 
industrial problems are the same thing 
and that the native is the proletariat; 
failure to recognize that the interests 
of the two races should be one; and 
the failure to recognize the potential 
economic value of the native as a citi. 
zen of the union. 

Africa for April carries an article 
by I. Schapera on ‘Economic Changes 
in South African Native Life”, My. 
Schapera says that there is no uniform. 
ity about the native question—tha 
while there are some tribes which cling 
to their old tribal customs, there are 
yet others which approximate a Euro- 
pean existence in mode of life, economic 
occupations, and outlook on life, Ip 
the early years of the European in. 
vasion, contact between the two peo- 
ples consisted entirely in trade, but jt 
is becoming necessary for them to come 
together to work out methods of pro- 
cedure for social, economic and _politi- 
cal contact. 

When Harry L. Foster visited the 
editors of the twelve or more Haitian 
dailies, he found they had two general 
complaints to make on the “American 
Haters of Haiti”. First, that Ameri- 
can intervention was a blow to Haitian 
pride; and second, that Americans, and 
the few Haitians that the Marines 
keep in power, hold all the best jobs. 
Haitians see in the influx of American 
capital the possibility of continuous oc- 
cupation. This article may be found 
in Independent for August 1 Ith. 

“The Fruits of Haitian Occupa- 
tion”, says Mr. Foster, in the same 
magazine for August 18th, are the 
road building program, and the fight 
for sanitation in Haiti. Perhaps it is 
a tribute to the “efficiency” of Ameri- 
cans that two physicians can treat 950 
patients a day! 

New Masses for July carries “My 
Brother”, by Socrates Sandino. This 
is a stark history of the life of Augusto 
Sandino, the rebel-patriot of Nicaragua. 
Sandino is the torch-bearer of Nica 
ragua—a hard-working man who has 
faith in Nicaragua’s peasantry. 

There is a hint of jessamine in the 
air, and the faint perfume of pressed 
roses; silver-haired grandames in lav- 
endar and old lace rock gently to and 
fro on vine-covered piazzas, and Negro, 
slaves hover in the background. This 
is the picture Benjamin Brawley paints 
of the old decadent South in writing 
of “The Southern Tradition” in The 
North American Review for Septen- 
ber. Mr. Brawley says that the spint 
of Chapel Hill, North Carolina, ’ 
slowly permeating the new Southland, 
and that the younger generation is de- 
veloping a scientific approach to social 
problems. 

—Marvet JACKSON. 
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Along the Color Line 
(Continued from page 379) 


has decided to admit the 700 natives 
engaged in the industry. This is the 
first time that a European trade union 
in South Africa has admitted native 
workers. .. E 

q At Bloemfontein, in Orange Free 
Siate, an attempt is being made by the 
Town Council, to establish a minimum 
wage of about 3 shillings for native 
unskilled labor. The present wage 
averages 2s. 3d. 

( In the Transvaal, the Johannes- 
burg joint council of Europeans and 
natives is an inter-racial group of 60 
persons. It was organized 5 years ago 
by Dr. F. G. Bridgman of the Ameri- 
can Zulu Mission. It contains a large 
number of leading whites and natives 
and has taken up the matter of hous- 
ing, recreation, and General Hertzog’s 
proposed native legislation. It has 
issued three pamphlets with regard to 
these bills and is about to publish a 
fourth. 

@ A second conference of Europeans 
and natives was called by the Dutch 
Reform Church at Capetown in Jan- 
uary, 1927. As a result of their re- 
quest, the Hertzog native bills were 
referred to a select committee before 
the second reading. 

@ In Cape Province there are 15,000 


native voters out of a total voting 


population of 150,000. In Natal there- 


are only about 12 native voters and 
there are none in the Transvaal and 
the Free State. 


WEST AFRICA 


@ Alarm is being felt on the Gold 
Coast on account of the extraordinary 
amount of liquor which is being im- 
ported. This amounted to 1,300,000 
gallons last year for a population of 
2,300,000. So far England has re- 
fused to limit the importation. 

@ In London, an African girl, Miss 
Christiana $. Thompson, of the Gold 
Coast, was married to Dr. Edward 
Tagoe of the Gold Coast Government 
Service. The bride was a student at 
Portway College, Reading. Among 
the guests was Sir Gordon Guggis- 
berg, former Governor of the Gold 
Coast. 

@ At the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion held at Toronto, a display exhibit 
of three West African colonies, Gold 
Coast, Nigeria and Sierra Leone, was 








Co-Educational. Full y accredi 


E 
JUDSON S. HILL, D.D., President 





November, 1928 


MORRISTOWN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 
"A School of Character” 


. Fu ited High School, Normal and College, Strong Vaculty. Modern 
dormitories, Administration Building and new gymnasium, Lar athleti 

mual training, auto mechanics, domestic arts, vocal, violin and instrumental music, Teacher 
Expenses; certificates and placement bureau. 


EALLY LOCATED 


one of the most striking of the whole 
show. It occupied four thousand 
feet in the great Coliseum building. 
Among the exhibits were Captain G. 
S. Pryses’ pictures of African scenes. 

@ Six students in Pharmacy were 
successful at the examinations held 
from July 9-16 at Lagos, Nigeria. 

@ The total trade imports and ex- 
ports of Nigeria for 1927 exclusive of 
specie amounted to £32,005,594. Cot- 
ton goods were chiefly imported, 
followed by dried fish, tobacco and 
motor cars. The exports were chiefly 
palm kernels and oil, cocoa and 
tin. The total trade of Sierra Leone 
for 1927, imports and exports, were 
£ 3,879,283. 

@ Samuel Jones of the Sierra Leone 
Grammar School has been given a 
scholarship of $500 for five years to 
study Medicine in England. 

@ Prince Ibikunle Akitoye, II, para- 
mount chief of Lagos, is dead. The 
Governor attended his funeral. 

@ The Nigerian Bar Association has 
given a reception in honor of Sir 
Kitoyi Ajasa, O. B. E. It was at- 
tended by the Chief Justice, the Gov- 
ernor’s deputy, and leading members 
of the bar. 

@ Mathew Wilson, Archdeacon in 
Sierra Leone, is dead. He was edu- 
cated at Fourah College and was well- 
known. 

@ The Reverend E. W. Smith, Lit- 
erary Superintendent of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, has arrived 
in New York to collect material for a 
biography of the late Dr. J. E. K. 
Aggrey. 


The Far Horizon 
(Continued from page 380) 


word about that. We must somehow 
manage to hive together, and there is 
only one way in which we can live to- 
gether—with goodwill. And there is 
only one thing that ever yet created good- 
will and that is goodwill. Somebody 
must start it. Somebody must gener- 
ously pour goodwill into this situation. 

It is a teasing and tortuous road that 
civilization has got us on. We are 
learning to live with all these nations, 
colors, creeds, and castes that for cen- 
turies have been specializing in their 
differences. It is very difficult—so diffi- 
cult that Peter himself did not fully live 
up to his housetop vision. Only, my 
friends, illwill has no contribution to 
make. Prejudice is poison, And if there 
is any class of people who ought to pour 


ic field. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
Morristown, Tennessee 





REGISTER and 
VOTE for a 
COLORED 
MAN for CON- 
GRESS, HON- 
ORABLE ED- 
WARD A. 
JOHNSON, for- 
merly the Re- 
publican Assem- 
blyman f rom 
the 19th As- 
sembly District, 
New York. 


He is the regular Republican Designee! 


Vote for Edward A. Johnson and get 
your friends to do likewise. 


50,000 Additional Colored Voters needed 
to Elect our Candidate. 


VOTE! VOTE! VOTE! 


Itis the Duty of 
Human Beings 


to be attractive 
The EAST INDIA HAIR 
GROWER will help you by increas- 
ing the, strength and natural health 
and beauty of your hair. 





















JF your Hair is Dry and Wiry 
you are bothered with Falling ‘ 
Dandruff, Itching Scalp or _ Hair 
Trouble, we want to of 









ers. The best known remedy for H 
and Beautiful Black Eye-Brows. 
restores Gray Hair to its Natural Color. 
Can be used with Hot Iron. 


316 N. Central, Dept. B. . 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Take advantage of our 
special offers on pages 
364 and 391 
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WHERE TO STOP 


THE CRISIS Directory of De- 
pendable and Clean Hotels. No 
hotel will be listed here which 
is mot recommended by our 
friends. If complaints are re- 
further advertising space. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
The Plaza Hotel 


Fetephons, Adams 9378 
LONG STRE AT HAMILTON AVENUE 


YOUNG MEN! 


Whea in Chicago stay at the Y. M. C. A. Com- 
fertable rooms, cafeteria, gymnasium, netate- 
rium. Employment Bureau for members. 


Fer further information address 


Y. M. C. A. 


3763 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


THE NEW COLORED HOTEL 


23 NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


Hotel Bledsoe 


HOT AND COLD WATER BATHS 


Seavice Nicut anp Day 
EvERYTHING SANITARY 


1618 ANDREW ST. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Pazstow 9674 -PHONES- Haney 5677-J 
H. C. Saxzs, Paor. Sam Heninctom, Mex. 


CoLoRED DoLLs 
AND NOVELTIES 


Pretty Light-Brown and 
Mulatto s with Real Hu- 
man Hair Curls. They Sleep, 
Walk, Talk and Cry. Sizes 
14 to 30 inches. 15 different 
styles. 100 other novelties. 
Free Catalog. 


18 inches, $5.50 each, $42. dez. 

23 inches, $7.50 each, $49. dez. 

80 inches, $11.98 each, $88. dez. 
AGENTS WANTED 


BETHEL MFG. CO. 


Dept. C. 97 South St. JAMAICA, N. Y. 


a 
Sire 


BEAMOVIE 
OPERATOR 
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generous goodwill into this situation, 
surely it is the disciples of him who long 
centuries ago walked out into the an- 
cient world, where the problem was 
harder than it is with us, and set his 
disciples saying, Neither Jew nor Greek, 
Scythian, barbarian, bond nor free, but 
one man in Christ. 

There is a fine story that comes from 
the Zulu wars in Africa. A British offi- 
cer was sent out with a contingent of 
his men against the Zulus. The Zulus 
sent out a peace messenger and the 
British by mistake shot him. That 
touched the honor of the British officer. 
He turned his command over to his 
lieutenant. He disarmed himself and 
all alone he walked out from the British 
ranks toward his enemies. In surprise 
the Zulus took him in and brought him 
to their chief. “I have come,” said the 
British officer, “to give myself up be- 
cause we shot your peace messenger by 
mistake. It is a thing brave warriors 
never do. I am very sorry. To make 
amends I place my life in your hands. 
Do with me as you will.” And after a 
moment’s silence the Zulu chief said, 
“You are a man, and your people are 
men, and the sons of men; we too are 
men. We will make peace.” 


Postscript 
(Continued from page 382) 


Second prize: A story. “No 
White Woman”, by A. L. 
Shands 

Third prize: A poem. “On Len-_. 
ox”, by Laura Tanne $10 
Second, Economic Prizes offered by 

5 Negro banks and 7 Negro insurance 

societies as follows: 

One First Prize 

One Second Prize 

One Third Prize 

Two Fourth Prizes 

Eight Prizes for Honor- 
able Mention 
A total of 
Entries for these prizes close Decem- 

ber 31, 1928, and the awards will be 

announced in the early spring of 1929. 
We are laying down as few specific 

rules as possible for these entries. They 
may be stories, essays, cartoons, ex- 
periences or even poems; but they must 
deal with the economic life and his- 
tory of the Negro—his work, income, 
business, organization, etc. They must 
be clear, informing, and of reasonable 
length for publication in THE Crisis; 
they must indicate sound knowledge 
and careful work. 


ALL MANUSCRIPTS TYPED— 


Criticisms and revision free. 600 thousand 

words with carbon copy. = 

Multigraphing, Mimeographing and Public Sten- 

ography (Elite or Pica type). Form letters ad- 

a and inserted. Accurate work at reasonable 
ces. 


..Ray’s Circular Letter Company, 
200 W. 135th St. New York City 


Judson Douglas Wetmore 


Attorney at Law 


1440 Broadway 
New York 
(Telephone Lackawanna 5494.5 ) 


Member of all courts of Ney 
York State and of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, wij 
lend money on Ist, 2nd and 

mortgages. Real estate of aij 


kinds bought, exchanged and 
sold. 
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orks HERE #! ‘dee are — the leading spiritual 
i records of the hour — first, as usual, 
. @ > 
st and by the world’s very best artists on 
me 
ad Paramount Records: 
eachers..... @ 
an 12217—Ezekiel Saw De Wheel and Crying Holy Unto the 
hool  @ Lord, Norfolk Jubilee Quartette. 
wy 12652—Let God Fight Your Battles and His Wrath Will Surely 
- Come, Rev. T N T Burton. 
; 4 12618—Old Time Baptism (Part 1) and Old Time Baptism 
aie Dora: (Part 2), Rev. R. M. Massey. 
 B 12669—Ride on King Jesus and Our Father, Norfolk Jubilee 
m1 Quartette. 
 & 12630—His Eye Is on the Sparrow and I Wouldn’t Mind Dying 
m4 If Dying Was All, Norfolk Jubilee Quartette. 
“ . 12667—Ezekiel Prophesied to the Dry Bones and He Locked the Lion’s Jaw, 
is s famous Meyers Jubilee Singers. 
ae  e 12589—I Have Anchored My Soul and King Jesus, Stand by Me, Norfolk Jubilee 
) Quartette. 
mt 12585—Where Shall I Be and He Arose from the Dead, Deacon L. J. Bates; 
3% Guitar Accompaniment. 
. 12555—John Done Saw That Holy Number and Sympathetic Christ, 
% Sermons by Rev. M. L. Gipson and Sanctified Congregation. 
; 12557—Heaven and Get Away Jordan, Paramount Sacred Four. 

x 38 12520—Sinner, Don’t Let Dis Harvest Pass and In Presence of the 
ue . 383 Lord, Famous Jubilee Singers. (Soloist, Ernie Mae Cunningham.) 
Co.. 3m 12073—When AlltheSaints Com Marching In and That Old-Time 
raphy..... , Religion, Paramount Jubilee Singers. 
ries Come Electrically 12035—Father, Prepare Me and My Lord’s Gonna Move This Wicked 
ae Se x ial Race, Norfolk Jubilee Quartette. 

MM 
o Paramount Records SEND NO MONEY! 
™ are recorded by the | | if mien oa d 
8 latest new electric } Four oe a - wr of the records 
38 tind Gitano you want, send us the coupon below. 
| volume, amazingly Pay postman 75 cents for each record, 
. a : plus small mail C. O. D. fee when he 
a clear tone. Always : 
ve. an Meek | eee, cnrees records. We pay postage on 
- Front - first on Paramount! shipments of two or more records. 
os m2 
..., ° 
ae Order your favorites from your New York 
e .... ae 385 ¢ Recording j 
s dealer, or send us the coupon. ~ Laberetanl 
ek - ’ oe 142 Paramount Bldg., 
Co. Inc 


‘0. . 3 p s : : 
Back Ons ort Washington, Wis. 
yol oe eorse 
So sane 
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. ne 12589 
ve. Branch)... 12520 
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C. J. Walkersst 


Superfine 


Face Powder f@ Demands 


Clinging-Invisible ee The Best face Powder 


TF 
in4 Shades S 


LY The delicate skin pores should be cared for 
“ é by using only powders free from injurious in- 
‘White at 5Ot the Box 4 4 gredients. Mme. C. J. Walker’s Face Powder 
R fl h . is made of the best materials money can buy. 
os Ground to a velvety smoothness, sifted and 

use es fee forced thru closely woven silk and perfumed 
TUwNn delightfully. Try a box and learn the joy of 


5 ° - - complexion beauty. 4,4, by 
Egyptian Brown fo . THE MME. C. J. WALKER MFG. CO., INC. 


THE NEW SHADE ) Indianapolis, Ind. 
Found at good drugstores and Walker Agents Everywhere 
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